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LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1855, 


Aotes. 
FOLK LORE IN MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


In one of the earlier numbers of “N. & Q.” I 
recollect, though I cannot at present refer to it, 
an inquiry respecting a publication containing an 
account of the parish of Aberystruth in the above 
county. A mutilated copy of it has fallen in my 
way; and for the satisfaction of the inquirer, and 
of such readers as take an interest in folk lore, I 
venture to offer a notice of this singular perform- 
ance, and an extract of some of that part of it 
which relates to the apparitions and fairies of that 
country. 
had held there ancient domain in hill and dale, by 
grove and fountain, from the earliest times to 
those of the writer, among the natives of Mon- 
mouthshire ; which, though severed from Wales 
by act of parliament, remained united to it in 
popular feeling, and continues such in many re- 
spects to this day. The same may be said of the 
whole of the principality. Omens, witches, ap- 
paritions, and fairies have, however, at no period, 
found a more zealous advocate than the author of 
this treatise; and the serious and conscientious 
manner in which, after the school of Baxter and 
Cotton Mather, he supports his reasonings in their 
behalf by proofs from Scripture, shows how deeply 
the belief of all traditions and relations of this 


' ness in being able to discern, what may be ob- 


Whatever may be now the case, they | 


vious enough to most of his readers, that his rela- 
tions frequently make much less for him than 
against him. 

In the Preface (p. vi.) he gives this explanation 
of the origin of his attempt at parochial history, 
and a defence of the marvellous portion of it : 


“ T remember, long time, seeing a letter in the Gentle- 
tleman’s Magazine, in April, 1755, from a gentleman who 
desired such accounts from parishes as I have given of 
the parish of Aberystruth. If this gentleman is now 
alive, he would be glad to read this account, especially as 
I can tell him that his letter did in some measure in- 
fluence me to write it. 

“But I am aware of it, if this book comes into the 
hands of gross unbelievers, the account of apparitions 
contained in it will be matter of ridicule to them; who, 
from a certain kind of pride, affectedly run down accounts 
of apparitions. But is it not an unreasonable kind of 
unbelief, which belies the testimony and experience of 
millions of men in the world — and, it may be in Wales, 
from the first to the last? Most of them under no temp- 
tation to deceive with false stories of this nature. Be- 


| sides, those spirits more properly belong to eternity; yet 


kind had taken root in his confiding mind; and | 
how honestly he endeavoured to employ what he | 


himself believed, in the refutation of infidelity, 
and confirmation of religion among his own coun- 
trymen: for he appears to have been as generous 
a lover of his country as ever breathed her moun- 
tain air. 

The title of the work, an octavo pamphlet of 
160 pages, is this: 

“ A Geographical, Historical, and Religious Account of 
the Parish of Aberystruth, in the County of Monmouth. 
To which are added, Memoirs of several Persons of Note, 
who lived in the said Parish. By Edmund Jones, Tre- 
vecka: printed in the Year 1779.” 

Edmund Jones, according to his own statement, 
was born at Pen-yr-Llwyn, in the Valley of the 
Church, in the parish of Aberystruth; and from 
hints that he has given of himself, appears, at the 
time of his authorship, to have been about seventy- 
one years of age. He was an Independent preacher, 
in religious views a Millenarian, inclined to Cal- 
vinism, and no friend to Wesley or the Romanists. 
His style is strikingly national, characterised by 
extreme simplicity of thought and expression ; 
presenting a graphic portrait of a mind piously 
disposed, but imbued with a credulity unbounded ; 
and arguing with as much earnestness in favour 
of supernatural agencies and appearances as blind- 
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they are also, in some measure, the subjects of God’s pro- 
vidence, which governs the world. Providence hath a 
two-fold concern with them. On one hand tolerating 
their appearance and agency in some measure, and on 
the other hand in restraining and limiting their appear- 
ances and evil agencies. These spirits also have a con- 
cern with mankind more than being fellow-creatures in 
the creation; with the wicked, who surely are in al- 
liance with hell, and under Satan’s government — who is 
the God of this world (Eph. ii. 2.). With the people of 
God they are concern’d as enemies, and in respect of 
them he is more properly called the Enemy.” 


His division of the work into chapters is as 
follows: 
Of the Name of the Parish. 
. Of its Boundaries and Limits. 
. Of its Measure and Extent. 
. Of the Parts, Form, and Surface of its Grounds, and 
Mountains, and Valleys. 
. Of the Rivers, Rivulets, and Waters. 
3. The Natural Curiosities and Remarkable Things in 
the Mountains, Valleys, and Waters. 
7. Of the Air. 
8. Of the Soil and Product of the Earth, Internal and 
External. 
9. Inferences and several Moral Instructions deduced 
therefrom. 
. Of the Building, Ordinary and Extraordinary. 
. Of the Pleasant Places in the Parish. . 
. Of the Population and Inhabitants. 
. Of Five Remarkable and Extraordinary Things that 
came to pass in the Parish. 7 
4. Of Apparitions and Agencies of the Fairies, &c. 
5. Of Religion in Times Past and Present, 
Lastly, Memoirs of Religious Persons of some Note 
of both Sexes.” 


oo bD 


These memoirs are very brief, and somewhat 
after the manner of Melchior Adamus, the biogra- 
pher of the reformed divines of Germany ; but they 
contain touches of very effective naiveté. The 
chapter which concerns folk lore is, however, per- 
haps the most curious of the whole production, 
and sorry I am that it cannot be given entire. 
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Chap. XIV. p. 68. “Of Apparitions, and 
Agencies of Spirits in the Parish of Aberys- 
truth.” 


“The sons of infidelity seem much averse unto, and 
affect to speak with levity and ridicule of, apparitions, as 
if they were the posterity and scholars of the ancient 
Sadducees, against whom the Scripture speaks, But in 
the name of truth, why is it that these men can give no 
sober attention to great numbers of honest men, who have 
their wits about them as well as they; are as far from 
lying and falsehood as themselves can be, who attest 
these things; and have no selfish ends to serve by such 
relations? Why should these men think that because 
themselves have not seen and experienced such things, 
that none else have? Would it not be sufficient for them 
to say, we indeed have no experience of such things, but 
it may be others have; and since many persons of probity 
and sense do attest it, it is likely there is something in it, 
more likely than that there is not; and therefore it will 
not become us to scoff at such relations. Men of no ex- 
perience in this case are in no proper condition to confute 
them, and it becomes them not to attempt to confute 
matters of fact, of which there are abundant certainties 
to a sober wit. But nothing will satisfy unreasonable, 
proud Infidelity. 

“In former times, more than at present, there were 
frequent appearances of the fairies in Wales; I think as 
much in the parish of Aberystruth as in any other, and 
more than in some. They are no doubt evil spirits be- 
longing to the kingdom of darkness. They were seen in 
former times, and heard by some persons or other con- 
tinually, and sometimes by several persons together at all 
hours of the night, and all hours of the day. In the night 
more than in the day, in the morning and evening of the 
day more than about noon. Abundance of people saw 
them, and heard their music, which every one said was 
low and pleasant, but none could ever learn the tune; 
heard their talking like that of many talking together, 
but the words seldom heard. But to those who did hear, 
they seemed to dispute much about future events, and 
about what they were to do; whence it came to a proverb 
in the parish concerning disagreeing persons, ‘ Ni Chydu- 
nant hwy mwy na Bendith ea Mammau,’ i. e. ‘They will no 
more agree than the fairies.’ 

“ They appeared diverse ways, but their most freqaent 
way of appearing was like dancing-companies with musick, 
and in the form of funerals. When they appeared like 
dancing-companies, they were desirous to entice persons 
into their company, and some were drawn among them 
and remained among them some time, usually a whole 

ear; as did Edmund William Rees, a man whom I well 
Gaoe, and was a neighbour, who came back at the year’s 
end, and looked very bad. But either they were not able 
to give much account of themselves, or they durst not 
give it, only said they had been dancing, and that the 
time was short. But there were some others who went 
with them at night, and returned sometimes at night, 
and sometimes the next morning; especially those persons 
who took upon them to cure the hurts received from the 
fairies, as Charles Hugh of Coed yr Pame, in Langybi 

arish, and Rissiart Cap Dee, of Aberystruth; for the 
ormer of these must certainly converse with them, for 
how else could he declare the words which his visitors 
had spoken a day or days before they came to him, to 
their great surprise and wonder ? 

“ And as for Rissiart Cap Dee, so called because he wore 
a black cap, it is said of him that when he lodged in some 
houses to cure those who were hurt by the fairies, he 
would suddenly rise up in the night, and make a very 
hasty preparation to go down stairs; which when one 
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person observ'd, he said, ‘ Go softly, Uncle Richard, least 
you fall:’ he made answer, ‘0, here are some to receive 
me.’ But when he was called to one person, who had in- 
advertently fallen among the fairies, and had been 
greatly hurt by them, and kept his bed upon it, whose 
relations had sent for the said Rissiart Cap Dee to cure 
him; who, when he came up to the sick man’s chamber, 
the sick man took up a pound-weight stone, which was 
by the bed-side, and threw it at the infernal charmer with 
all his might, with this saying, ‘Thou, old villain, wast 
one of the worst of them to hurt me!’ for he had seen him 
among them acting his part against him ; upon which the 
old charmer went away muttering some words of malevo- 
lence against him. He lived at the foot of Rhyw Coel- 
bren, and there was a large hole in the side of the thatch 
of his house, thro’ which the people believed he went 
out at night to the fairies, and came in from them at 
night; but he pretended it was that he might see the 
stars at night. ‘The house is down long ago. He lived 
by himself, as did the before-mentioned Charles Hugh, 
who was very famous in the country for his cures, and 
knowledge of things at a distance; which he could not 
possibly know without conversing with evil spirits, who 
walked the earth to and fro. He is yet said to be an 
affable, friendly man, and cheerful; “tis then a pity he 
should be in alliance with hell, and an agent in the 
kingdom of darkness. 

“T will only give one instance of his knowledge of 
things at a distance, and of secret things. Henry John 
Thomas, of the parish of Aberystruth, a relation of mine, 
an honest man, went with the water of a young woman 
whom he courted, and was sick, to the said Charles Hugh, 
who, as soon as he saw Henry John, pleasantly told him, 
*Ho! you come with your sweetheart’s water to me.’ 
And he told him the very words which they had spoken 
together in a secret place, and described the place where 
they spoke. It was the general opinion in times past, 
when these things were very frequent, that the fairies 
knew whatever was spoken in the air without the houses, 
not so much what was spoken in the houses. I suppose 
they chiefly knew what was spoken in the air at night. 
It was also said that they rather appeared to an uneven 
number of persons, to one, three, five, &c.; and oftener to 
men than to women. Thomas William Edmund, of Havo- 
davel, an honest, pious man, who often saw them, declared 
that they appeared with one bigger than the rest, going 
before them in the company. 

“ But they very often appeared in the form of a funeral 
before the death of many persons, with a bier and a black 
cloth, in the midst of a company about it, on every side, 
before and after it. The instances of this were so nu- 
merous, that it is plain, and past all dispute, that they 
infallibly foreknew the time of men’s death: the difficulty 
is, whence they had this knowledge. It cannot be sup- 
posed that either God Himself, or His angels, discovered 
this to these spirits of darkness. For the secrets of the 
Lord are with those that fear Him, not with His enemies. 
Psalm xxv. 14. They must therefore have this know- 
ledge from the position of the stars at the time of birth, 
and their influence, which they perfectly understand be- 
yond what mortal men can do. We have a constant 
proof of this in the corps candles, whose appearance is an 
infallible sign that death will follow, and they never fail 
going the way that the corps will go to be buried, be the 
way ever so unlikely that it should go through. But to 

| give some instances in Aberystruth Parish.” 
Joun Wess. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE PRINCE'S MASQUE. 


I beg to hand you, as appropriate to the present 
season, an account of the expenses of a masque 
performed at Court in 1620. The original is one 
of the Exchequer documents ordered to be de- 
stroyed. Perhaps Mr. Cotuier, Mr. P. Cunnine- 
HAM, or some other of your correspondents versed 
in dr: amatic lore, may be able to furnish particulars 
of the masque for w rhich these expenses were in- 
curred. Hueu W. Dramonp. 


F for the Prince’s Maske. 


Tooth Drew rT, 1. £ s. d, 
Item, for fusten toline the tooth drewer’s suit, 
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For callycoe to face it - - 
And for the tinder-box man as mash, and for 
the mowse-trap man as much, and for the 
bellowse mender as much, and for the tinc- 
ker as much —as hich comes to for these 
five, at 15s. 4d. a peece - - - 
For leace for the corne cutter’s suite - - 
For stuffe for a boot hose tope . 2 
For a tincker’s budgett - - 
For poyntes and teape - - - 
For bandes ° - ° - 
For green leace for the tincker’s suite 
For makeinge them ten shee and the hobbye 
horse a suite - . - 


Fyfor the Ffencer. 
A ruffe band and cuffes - - - 
A bl’ silke wrought waistcoate - - 


| A white leather jerkin - - - 


6 yardes at xijd. the yard - - - 00 06 00 
For baise for it © = . - - 00 04 00 
For canvis and styffeninge for it - 00 03 
For callycoe to face his dublyt and to » Mes his 

cassac le e 00 05 00 | 
For buttons and sylke and loope leace e for his 

dublyt and cass: acke - - 00 08 00 
For a paire of baces for him - - - 00 03 00 
For xij yardes of coper leace to leace the trap- 

inges of the hobby horse - - - 600 16 00 
For fine buckeram to make the trapinges - 00 02 00 

02 07 04 

Judgler, ae 

For fusten to line his suite - . - 00 06 00 
For canvis and styffening for it - - 00 03 04 
For baise for it - - - - 00 04 00 
For buttons and sylke for it - - - 00 01 06 
For callycoe to face it and to line the cassacke 60 04 00 
For haire to stuffe his hose - - 00 O1 00 
For coper fringe for his dublyt - - 00 02 00 

01 01 10 


Pri phe t, 
For fringe for his robe and cloocke, 7 yardes, at 
xvid. the yarde - - - - 
For styffeninge for the ceape - - 


00 09 O4 
00 00 03 
*00 09 07 


Clocke Keeper, 4 


For fusten to line his breeches - 
For baise ° a bad ° ° 
For furr to edge it, and forthe ceap - - 


00 03 00 
00 02 08 
00 04 00 


00 09 08 








Clarke, 5 

For fusten to line his suite - - - 00 06 00 
For b aise to line it - - 00 04 00 
For canvis and styffeninge for it ~ - 00 03 04 
For buttons and sylke for it - - - 00 02 04 
For buttons for his gowne - - - 00 06 00 

For russett fusten to make the slease of the 
gowne, and sylke - - ° - 00 02 00 
01 03 08 
For lineinges for his suite - . - 00 06 00 
For baise for it - - - 00 04 00 
For canvis and styffeninge for it - - 00 08 04 
For buttons and sylke for it - . - 00 O01 00 
* The adding up of this was at first wrongly made, 


10s, 07d.” 


standing “00/. 
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A paire of pumpes ss - = : “ 


Ffor the Bellowes Mender. 


6 bl’ Syanich leather okinos for doublett and 

hose, att ° - e 
A paire of be Bones ° . 
A budgett - - ° i 
A hammer 
A girdle - . w . 


For the Tinker. 

1 white leather skinns for a doublett, att 2s. 8d. 
A budgett of rough haire - 
A kettle - - - - - 
A hammer - - . 
A broad leather belt sett with studdes and a 

great guilt bosse - - - - 
A girdle - - - - - 


Ffor the 
6 yates of copper lace to lace is cloake, att 


ls, Se - - ° 


Mouse Trappman. 


6 mouse tr: ippes - a 
12 brushes to scoure pott 8 ~ - ° 
A paire of bl’ bastians - - 

A leather belt 


Ffor the Jugle r. 


4 juglinge cuppes o a > ‘ 
| A sticke - « = a i 





A glasse chaine . 
A dozen of great med iles t - - - 
6 great ringes - ° . . 


A girdle - - - - - 


Ffor 
A bl’ leather pouch = - - . ° 
A hone 
2 knives - - ° © " 


* The sum is 12/. 4s. 1d, 
+ “Counters” was first written, 
o 
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£ «@. 
00 OL 


03 16 
00 07 
00 00 
00 O4 
00 02 
00 03 
00 02 


06 13 


d. 
00 


08 
00 
09 
00 
00 
00 
00 


04 





07 12 
OL 06 
03 00 
00 12 
00 02 


01 


00 
00 
00 
06 


———— 


05 00 


01 10 
00 Ol 
00 04 
00 O01 
00 Ol 


ol 


OV 
00 
Ov 
00 


00 
OU 


06 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 


08 
00 
06 
00 


00 
00 


O1 04 


00 10 
00 02 
00 00 
00 O04 
00 02 


02 


00 
06 
06 
00 
09 


ov 19 


00 
00 
0U 
00 00 
00 00 
00 O01 


038 
00 
05 


00 


00 
02 
00 
06 
06 
00 


00 10 


00 03 
00 00 
00 01 


00 05 


02 


00 
06 
06 





00 
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ad 
F for the Tinder-box Man. 

For 3 tinder-boxes w' steeles to them . 

A leather girdle - - : - 


00 02 06 
00 OL 00 





00 03 06 
Ffor the Clocke Keeper. 


A bunch of keeyes  - - ° - 00 02 00 
A bell - . - - - 00 00 06 
A sunne diall - : - . - 00 03 00 
A girdle - - - - - 00 01 00 

00 06 06 

Ffor the Scribe.* 

A penne and inkehorne - - - 00 00 04 
A paire of spectacles - . . - 00 00 10 
A paper booke - - - ~ 00 00 08 
A girdle . - - - - 00 01 00 





00 02 10 

Ffor the Prophett. 

A paire of sheeres - - - 
A taylor’s yard - - - 


00 02 00 
00 00 04 


00 02 O04 


To two porters for goeinge of busines between 


Westm’ and BI’ ffriers . - 00 02 00 





Somma - - - - 10 13 00 
Paid to Taylor. 
For a curld white haire and a longe beard 00 06 00 
For lyninge to the hose . - 00 03 00 
For makeinge the cop - 00 02 00 
For silke, rybbon, and makeinge y hese - 00 06 00 
For makeinge the scarfes . . - 00 02 00 
Totall som - - - 11 12 00 
Y° taylor - - - - - 170010 


For vizardes - . 06 10 00 


Two ruffes and cutfes for Mr. Bowy end Mr. 








Paulmer_ - - - - - 03 10 00 

38 12 10 
£s a. 
li 12 0 
17 +O 10 
6 10 0 
3 10 0 
38 12 #10 

For the Antick Maske at Xmas, 1620. 
£ es a. 
34 10 OO 
3 10 00 
38 00 OO 
Watsones Bill. 
For the antick mask - - £38 12 1, 





NORFOLK LEGEND IN STONE. 


In the chancel of Wickhampton Church, Nor- | 


folk, are the canopied tombs of Sir W. Gerbrygge, 
or Gerbridge, and his wife. The inscription now 


* “Prophett” was first written. 
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is gone, and though still beautiful, the tombs are 
sadly mutilated; some of the stones, it is said, 
have been taken to decorate a neighbouring 
church! The recumbent effigies of the knight 
and his lady have the hands placed in the attitude 
of prayer; and in them, till very recently, were 
small heart-shaped, or, if I recollect aright, oral 
pieces of stone. When a child, having had an in- 
fantine quarrel with my brother, we were taken 
by our nurse to see these figures; and were in- 
formed that they were two brothers named Hamp- 
ton, who had quarrelled, and fought, and forn 
each other's hearts out. After this Kilkenny-cat 
proceeding, Divine vengeance turned their bodies 
to stone ; and, with the hearts in their hands, they” 
were placed in the church as a monument of their 
wickedness, The parish too, which had been the 
scene of the unnatural conflict, had its name 
changed; and, from that time, bore the name of 
Wicked-Hampton, since contracted into Wick- 
hampton. The shields of arms over the tombs 
were those with which the brothers fought; and 
the actual locality of the combat is marked by a 
iece of flint masonry, let into the side of a ditch. 
This, I have since ascertained, is the boundary of 
Halvergate and Wickhampton. I need hardly 
say, that the legend, combined with the due re- 
cital of — 
“ Let dogs delight 
To bark and bite,” &c., 
produced a very salutary effect upon us, and fully 
convinced us that — 
“ Our little hands were never made 
To tear each other’s eyes,” 


or hearts out. But I always gave the nurse the 
credit of having invented the | story, until, a few 
years ago, I happened to be in the church, in- 
specting it, when a nurse-maid took the oppor- 
tunity of the doors being open to enter with her 
charge, and recounted the tale, to the no small 
horror of a little girl and boy who accompanied 
her, and, by the evidence of their countenances, 
gave implicit credence to it. Upon inquiry, I 
found that all the elderly people of the parish 
were acquainted with the legend, and added, that 
the subject of dispute was the boundary of the 
parishes, which respectively belonged to the 
brothers. And as tle one was punished for not 
interfering, by having the name of Wicked- 
Hampton given it, so the other, which had been 
by far the worst in the dispute, had the name of 
Hell-fire-gate, since corrupted (shall I say ?), 
or changed, into Halvergate, attached to it. The 
inhabitants of the former parish, naturally wish- 
ing to get rid, as far as possible, of their disgrace- 
| ful name, call it Wickenton or Wickington. 
To any ecclesiologist visiting Lowestoft 
Yarmouth, I would recommend a visit to this 
| church, which is barely two miles from the Reed- 


or 
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ham Station. ‘There are some curious frescoes on 
the walls. One, I imagine, of St. Catharine; and 
another representing a figure of a man with two 
greyhounds and a hare. In particular, I would 
feel obliged to any such visitor who would, 
through the medium of “ N. & Q.,” explain to me 
the use of the quatrefoiled and cruciform holes in 
the screen. They are cut with too much regu- 
larity to have been the work of mischief. 

A recent writer in The Atheneum controverts 
the derivation of Bromwych-ham for Birmingham; 
because, he says, there is no instance of the Saxon 
termination, -wic, having the termination -ham 
annexed to it. Not to mention various Wick- 
hams and Witchams, formerly spelt Wycham, in 
England, here we seem to have three usual ter- 
minations united in one name, Wic-ham-tune.” 

E. G. R. 





FOLK LORE. 


Callow Pit.—On the boundary of the parishes 
of Southwood and Moulton, Norfolk, is a pit 
called, in the act of parliament for enclosing the 
parishes, “ Callow Pit;” but, by the inhabitants, 
Caller Pit. Its antiquity is evidenced by the fact, 
that a hollow tree, evidently of some centuries’ 
growth, is still growing in it. Formerly, it was 
constantly full of water; but since the extension 
of drainage, in dry summers, its waters frequently 
fail. The village tradition states, that an iron 
chest, filled with gold, is engulfed in Callow 
Pit. Many years ago, two adventurous men, 
availing themselves of an unusually low state of | 
the water, determined to obtain the treasure. 
Having formed a platform of ladders across the 
pit, they were so fur successful, that they inserted 
a staff through the “ringle” (in plain English, the 
ring), in the lid of the chest, and bore it up from 
the waters ; and placed the staff on their shoulders, 
preparatory to bearing off their prize on their 
temporary bridge. Unluckily, however, one of 
them triumphantly exclaimed: “We've got it 
safe, and the Devil himself can’t get it from us.” 
Instantly the pit was enveloped in a “roke” 
(reek, or cloud of steam,) of a strong sulphurous 
smell ; and a black hand and arm—no doubt be- 
longing to the personage thus gratuitously chal- 
lenged—emerged from the water, and grasped 
the chest. A terrific struggle ensued : one party 
tugging to secure, the other to recover, the prize. 
At last the contest ended by its subject parting, 
being unable to bear the enormous strain on it. 
The chest, with the treasure, sank beneath the | 
water, never again to be seen by mortal eye; 
while the bold adventurers —who had not indeed 
met with the reward due to their daring —carried | 
off nothing but the “ringle,” which they placed | 
on Southwood Church door, which it still serves 
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to close ; and where the incredulous may convince 
himself of the truth of the legend, by beholding it. 

A legend, in many particulars agreeing with this, 
is told of a “silver well” in Shouldham, in West 
Norfolk. A “headless horseman” still rides at 
midnight from Callow Pit to a place called Cant- 
ley Spong, distant about a mile. 

It would be very interesting to ascertain if any 
former proprietor of Southwood, Cantley, or 
Moulton, in turbulent times, lost his head, as is 
not unlikely, and so gave rise to the tradition. 


E. G. R. 


Naval Folk Lore (Vol. x., p. 26.).— In the au- 
tumn of 1853, during a tedious voyage from Ran- 
goon to Calcutta, in the ship “ Lahore,” the wind 
was very light and variable. ‘There were a num- 
ber of camp and other followers on board, who, 
being extremely anxious for the speedy termina- 
tion of the voyage, collected amongst themselves 
a sum of money, and had the same deposited on 
the main truck, in order to propitiate a favourable 
and stronger breeze. Such an incident, of course, 
became the topic of conversation, when one of the 
oflicers of the vessel, who had been engaged in the 
conveyance of Coolies to the Mauritius, mentioned 
the custom as of frequent occurrence among the 
natives of India. Perhaps some of your Oriental 
readers could explain and illustrate this and other 
cognate customs of the East. J. S. 


Charms: Selections from the “ Frogs,” a new 
Translation ! — Inquiring of a poor countrywoman 
for a sick relative, I naturally asked to be in- 
formed of the nature of the disorder, and the 
remedies employed for the patient’s restoration : 
she had been long suffering from a succession of 
abscesses, the previous cure of which, however, 
she was evidently unwilling to admit as the result 
of professional treatment. Notwithstanding that 
the disorder had assumed so serious and aggra- 
vated a form as to render recovery exceedingly 
questionable, if not hopeless, the poor woman ex- 
pressed the calmest confidence in her own medical 
expedients, telling me she knew of a sartin cure ! 
The infallible remedy I ascertained to be neither 
more nor less than the local application of a bag 
containing legs of sundry frogs, to be worn about 
the patient's person, the chest, or some other pre- 
scribed region, without removal. The maiming 
of this reptile family was to be restricted to 
various counties, the contiguity of which would, 
however, seriously impair, if it did not destroy, the 
efficacy of the application: whether any particular 
localities were specified for these experiments in 
unnatural science, I do not clearly recollect. I 
protested strongly against so reckless and cruel a 
dismemberment of the Batrachian kingdom, but 
she only insisted the more gravely on the infalli- 
bility of her cure. The impression that my in- 
formant was herself a bit of a “croaker” (a class 
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one of the children — or if a servant, one of the 


coldest sympathy for real suffering), convinced | 


me that a rigorous impressment of her reptile 
pensioners would be speedily commenced. 1 left 
her contemplating the experiment as an act of 
“ faith,” and no doubt its success, too, as a com- 
plete triumph of that principle. 1 confess my ig- 
norance of the origin of, or meaning attached to, 
so superstitious a notion, — 
“ Ranarum viscera nunquam inuspexi,” 


aut crura; but if I may be allowed to append a 
Query to the above, can any of your corre- 
spondents, versed in the spelling, inform me what 
peculiar significance, or inherent virtue, there is 
in these excerpta of frogs, that a symbol of im- 
purity should be so valued for any sanative or 
phylacteric quality ? Can this be a relic of an 
ancient superstition, or is it a mere provincial 
nostrum of modern times ? I’. Puitrorr. 


Greenock Folk Lore. — The following bits of 
local folk lore are waiting for record in “N. & 


1. Fly lucky. — Amongst our deep sea fishermen | 
there is a most comical idea, that if a fly falls into | 


the glass from which any one has been drinking, or 
is about to drink, it is considered a sure and true 
omen of good luck to the drinker, and is always 
noticed as such by the company. Where can this 


odd idea have come from, and what can be the | 


meaning of it ? 

2. Deaf and Dumb Fortune-tellers. — It is ge- 
nerally held, by country folk hereabout, that if a 
fortune be spae’d by a person who is deaf and 
dumb, and written with a stick on the ground, it 
must come true. Consequently such fortune- 
tellers (forgive the bull) are in high request 
amongst the lads and lassies. Anon. 

Greenock. 

Useful Superstitions. — An agricultural friend, in 
reference to a former communication of mine to 
“N. & Q.” (“Drills presaging Death,” Vol. vii. p. 


servants—must die within the year. So impli- 
citly is this believed, that I have heard of a case 
where a servant gave her mistress a “ month's 
warning,” because a fellow-servant had thus da- 
maged a valuable mirror. Looking-glass manu- 
facturers, indeed, but none else, I imagine, may 
question the utility of this belief. Indeed, what 
would become of the craft of Messrs. Spode & 
Copeland, could such a protection be extended to 
crockery ? 

A similar capital penalty is attached to leaving 
a lighted candle or o— in a room by itself, and 
allowing it to burn out in utter forgetfulness that 
it has been so neglected. If, instead of in a room, 
it be shut up in a closet, the penalty then is almost 
sure to attach itself to the perpetrator of this care- 
less deed. If he do not die, at least he will have 
a serious illness, or a severe accident, within a 
year and a day. Many a devastating fire has, I 
doubt not, been prevented by this wide-spread 
belief. 

My third instance only enforces good manners. 
Nothing more surely presages a death in the 
family, than for a labourer to enter his cottage 
with a mattock, shovel, or spade (the sexton’s 
implements) on his shoulder. A remarkable case, 
in illustration of this, has occurred within my 
knowledge. A man entered his cottage with his 
spade on his shoulder; and a credulous neigh- 
bour forthwith informed him of the ominous con- 
sequences of the act, at which he was greatly 


| alarmed. <A few days afterwards, he confessed to 


353.), remarked that he wished his labourers be- | 
lieved it; as then, probably, they would be more at- | 


tentive in using the drill. ‘This has suggested to me 
the thought, that many omens, so absurdly credited 
by the superstitious, may have a useful tendency. 
I will adduce a few examples — not doubting that 
many others may be contributed to “N. & Q.” 
Have any of my readers remarked how very rarely, 
considering their fragile nature, looking-glasses 
are broken. Much of this immunity, beyond 


doubt, may be attributed to the remarkable fatal- | 


ity attached to such a calamity. If a cat break a 
looking-glass—and it is well known that cats, 
somehow, contrive to break four-fifths, at least, of 
every thing fractured in a family—one of the 
eats belonging to the house must pay the penalty, 
with all its nine lives. If a child , 
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reak one, some 


a fellow-labourer, that on the previous anniver- 
sary of that day he had set fire to a neighbour's 
hovel; detailed the artifices by which he had evaded 
detection, which were very ingenious, although 
he was a person of limited intellect; and after 
inquiring of him whether he thought he would 
ever be detected and transported, left the barn in 
which they were both at work, and hanged him- 
self. Perhaps in this case, the omen acting on 
the morbid state of his mind, may have contri- 
buted to its own fulfilment. E. G. R. 


Bees at the Mote at Ightham.— At that fine 
specimen of old domestic architecture, “ The 
Mote,” at Ightham, in Kent, a hive of bees have 
for many years established themselves beneath the 
flooring of the ancient chapel. On the day of the 
death of the last proprietress of the Mote, they all 
disappeared, and, on the same afternoon on which 
the next occupant (the fair daughter of the de- 
visee) arrived to take possession, the swarm re- 
turned to welcome her to her home, and fixed 
themselves at once in their old quarters. Last 
winter was, unhappily, too severe for them, and 
they all perished; but, on the first sunny day in 
the spring, some of the family roaming among 
the beautiful deep-wooded dells which surrounded 
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the Mote, observed a very large swarm of bees 
sweeping along the gorge, and never checking 
their flight till they reached the mansion, when 
they at once fixed themselves in the old quarters 
beneath the chapel floor, flying straight to the 
entrance-hole, as if well known and familiar to 
them. L. B. L. 


Sanitary Superstition. — The following scene 
occurred within this last month at a farm-house 
in Worcestershire. It is one of the latest passages 
from the Farce of Folly : 

Scene. The back premises of a Farm-house. Female 

domestic discovered sitting, and plucking the feathers from 
a half-killed hen, which is writhing with pain. Enter 
Mistress ; she expresses disgust at the foul proceeding. 





Mistress. “Good gracious, girl! how can you be so | 


cruel ? iw 
Domestic. “ No, mum! 


Why, the hen is’nt dead! 
I’m very sorry, mum, but (as 


though answering a question) I was in a hurry to come | 


down, and I didn’t wash my face this morning.” 

Mistress (with rising doubts as to the girl’s sanity in 
reference to her sanitary proceedings). “ Wash your face! 
whatever does the girl mean? i 
about washing your face; I said (shouting to her, on the 
sudden supposition that she may be deaf) that you were 
very cruel to pluck a hen that you’ve only half killed.” 

Domestic ( placidly). “ Yes, mum. I'll go and wash my 
face directly.” 

Mistress (bothered). “ Wash your face! yes, you dirty 
slut, it wants washing. But first kill this poor thing, and 
put it out of its misery.” 

Domestic (confidentially). “T can’t mum, "till 
washed my face.” 

Mistress (repressing an inclination to use bad language). 
“Why not?” 

Domestic (with the tone of an instructor). “ La, bless me, 
mum! why, don’t you know as you can’t kill any living 
thing, unless you’ve washed your face first? I’m sure 
that I tried for full ten minutes to wring this ’en’s neck, 


I did not say anything | 


I've | 


and I could'nt kill her; and all because I had'nt time to | 


wash my face this morning!” 
[ The Mistress administers a homily to the Domestic ; 
the hen is put out of its misery ; and the Scene 
closes upon the Domestic’s ablutions. } 


I was told of this same superstition being brought , 


to bear, about thirty years ago, on the killing of 
pigs. Curusert Bepr, B.A. 


Norfolk Folk Lore: “Led Will,” or “ Will 
Led” (probably from “ Way laid”).—When about 
ten years old, 1 remember one Winsen, our old 
washerwoman (whose habit it was to come early 
on those waterholie days, that she might make a 
long day at the tub), astonishing the servant at 
breakfast, by relating a circumstance that hap- 
pened to her that morning. The distance from 
her house to my father’s was about half a mile, 
and in a meadow, across which the footpath lays, 
is a hollow place about four feet deep, and ten or 
twelve yards wide. 


she attempted to cross this place she was irre- 

sistibly, and against her will, prevented by some 

invisible power ; or, as she said, was “ Will led,” 
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She stated that each time | 


and was obliged to go round another and a longer 
way. 

She did not appear to be stating what she did 
not fully believe in, as there was really no reason 
whatever for her using it for any purpose of de- 
ception ; and I believe such a superstition still 
exists amongst the illiterate of this county. 

Perhaps some of your readers in other counties 
have heard of a similar belief. Rusticus. 


Norwich. 


The Wren Song in Ireland. —In the first vo- 
lume of Hall's Jreland, will be found an account 
of the parading the streets of Cork, on St. Ste- 
wee Day annually, by the humbler classes, with 

olly-boughs dressed with ribands, each holly- 
bough having a dead wren. The song of the 
wren-boys, with a musical score, is also given. A 
similar custom is observed in the town of Youghal; 
but the words of the chanson there are somewhat 
different. Here is the Youghal version. It may 
find a nook in your Christmas Number : 
THE YOUGHAL WREN-BOYS.” 

“ Introduction. 
‘To Mr. * * * we've brought the wran, 

He is the best gentleman in the land: 

Put in your hand, pull out your purse, 

And give us something for the poor wran ! 


“BONG OF 


“ First verse. 


‘The wran! the wran! the king of all birds, 

St. Stephen’s Day was caught in the furze ; 

Altho’ he’s little, his family’s great — 

I pray, young landlady, you'll fill us a treat. 

“ Chorus. 
“ Sing, overem, overem, droleen ; 
Sing, overem, overem, droleen ; 
Sing, overem, overem, chitimicore, hebemegola tam- 
bereen. 
“ Second verse. 


‘If you fill it of the small, 
It won’t agree with our boys at all; 
But if you fill it of the best, 
I hope in heaven your soul may rest. 
* Chorus, 


Sing, overem, overem, droleen, &c, 


= 


“ Third verse. 
“Tt is the wran, as you may see, 
*Tis guarded in a holly-tree ; 
A bunch of ribands by his side, 
And the * * * boys to be his guide. 
* Chorus. 
“ Sing, overem, overem, droleen ; 
Sing, overem, overem, droleen ; 
Sing, overem, overem, chitimicore, hebemegola tam- 
bereen.” 

The asterisks in the first verse denote the place 
where the name of the individual visited, and 
from whom a dole is expected, is to come in; and 
those in the last verse are supplied by the locality 
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(street, lane, or court) to which the wren-boys 
themselves belong, being inserted. The boys are 
generally from ten to fifteen years of age. They 
commence their visits at eight in the morning, and 
generally conclude at two or three p.m. The 
money received is spent the same evening in cakes, 
apples, nuts, and such-like boyish treats. 

Samvuet Haymay, Clk. 


Christmas Weather Proverb. —'The prognosti- 
cation of the following weather proverb, current 
in Kent, is firmly believed : 

“ Light Christmas, light wheatsheaf. 
Dark Christmas, heavy wheatsheaf.” 

Meaning, that if there be a full moon, as it is this 
year, about Christmas Day, the next year will have 
alight harvest. A clerical friend, to whom we 
are indebted for this communication, adds, “ Old 
Ww , how cutting my wood, tells me when he 
got from church yesterday, he pondered deeply 
the text (not my text), ‘Light Christmas, light 
wheatsheaf,’ and wondered whether he should be 
able to fatten a pig, for he never knew the saying 
to fail, in sixty years’ experience.” 








SWIFT, POPE, BENJAMIN MOTTE, AND MIDDLE TEM- 
PLE GATE. 


Being a gate of some position, leading to one of 
our principal seats of legal learning —a gate, never- 
theless, against whose portals certain irreverent 
laymen (not lawyers) have suggested should be 
inscribed Dante’s memorable lines, from the Jn- 
Jferno, “ All hope abandon ye who enter here,” I 
have noticed, with some interest, the series of 
letters which have appeared in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for the several months of February, 
March, July, September, and October of the 
present year, addressed by Pope and Swift to 
Mr. Benjamin Motte, bookseller, at the Middle 
Temple Gate, in Fleet Street, London, with re- 
ference, more particularly, to the forthcoming 
Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, and Gulliver's 
Travels. ‘These letters range in date from 1726 
to 1735, and are invariably addressed to Mr. 
Motte, either at the Middle Temple Gate, or in a 
few instances, by Pope, at Temple Bar, Fleet 
Street, London; in fact, the third volume of the 
Miscellanies above mentioned, appeared in 1732, 
with the imprint, “ London: printed by Benj. 
Motte, at the Middle Temple Gate ; and Lawton 
Gilliver, at Homer's Head, against St. Dunstan's 
Church, in Fleet Street.” Judge then of my sur- 
prise at the communication of Mr. C. B. Wood- 
man, dated Edgbaston, Birmingham, appearing in 
your publication of the 10th instant, wherein, 
amongst other matters, he says : 


“ He is requested, for the information of your readers who 
are interested in literary localities, to state that the house 
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from which issued the works of Swift, &c., is that occu- 
pied by Mr. Painter, No. 27. Fleet Street; he further 
remarks, that in some old title-pages it is mentioned as 
the Cross Keys, opposite St. Dunstan’s Church. The 
present shop-windows and entrance in Fleet Street were 
introduced when the premises were afterwards devoted to 
other purposes; the original entrance was by a door in 
the adjoining passage; at the head of this passage still 
stands the house, No. 26. which was formerly the private 
residence. In this house, Pope, Swift, and the literati of 
those days were accustomed to visit.” 


From the fact of your own publication issuing 
in the immediate locality, you will at once appre- 
ciate the suggestion, when I point out how far 
distant is No. 27. from Middle Temple Gate; 
whilst opposing evidences, in defiance of Mr. 
Woopmay, go to prove, that from 1726, the date 
of Swift's first letter to Motte, under the sig- 
nature R. Sympson, with reference to Gulliver's 
Travels, down to 1735, when their correspondence 
finally ceased, Mr. Benjamin Motte lived at the 
Middle Temple Gate. Three years afterwards, 
as Mr. Woopman points out in your columns, in 
correction of Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. i. 
p- 213., Mr, Motte died. 

Having thus endeavoured to show that Motte, 
at all events, did not reside at No. 27. Fleet 
Street, but rather at the Middle Temple Gate, 
let me next venture to correct the assertion of 
Mr. Woopman, that No. 27. was the original 
Cross Keys, in Fleet Street, as stated by him. 
In doing so, I purposely refrain, as before, from 
relying on any “ grey-beard reminiscences ” I may 
be presumed to possess, as a gate (to use legal 
phraseology) “ of many years’ standing ;” because 
it is a question in which, in a literary point of 
view, I have a maternal interest. On reference, 
then, to Cunningham's London, 1850, p. 188., I 
find the Cross Keys described as being “ between 
the Temple Gates” (Inner and Middle), at the 
house now numbered 16., and tenanted by Mr. 
Groom, pastrycook ; here, it appears, lived Ber- 
nard Lintot, at all events between the years 1717 
and 1736, and here was published by him Pope's 
translation of Homer. 

With regard to the whereabouts of the shop of 
Benjamin Motte, at the Middle Temple Gate, has 
it never occurred to Mr. Woopman, that long 
ago there existed under my very portals, a book- 
seller’s shop, — in later years, I lament to say, de- 
graded from its literary estate to unworthy uses, 
until, gome thirty-five years since, when it had 
been last tenanted by a tinman and brazier, it 
was finally removed by the Society of the Middle 
Temple to widen my approaches? This shop, I 
believe, I may safely conjecture was Benjamin 
Motte’s, and, when signs were removed, was called 
No. 6. Fleet Street. I am particular in mention- 
ing this special number, to distinguish it from my 
neighbour, No. 7., formerly the “ Hand and Star,” 
the place of business of Richard Tottel, law 
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printer to Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and 
Elizabeth, the printer of the Year-Books, and, in 
miscellaneous literature, of the translation of Ban- 
dello’s Tragicall Historye of Romeus and Juliet, 
from which source Shakspeare derived his tragedy. 
No. 7. was subsequently occupied by Jaggard 
and Joel Stephens, both eminent law printers, 
temp. James I., Geo. I.-IIT. ; and at the present 
day (I may perhaps be permitted a word for my 
neighbours, and remark) it is very legitimately 
occupied by Messrs. Butterworth, law publishers 
to Queen Victoria. But I am warned I must have 
done, — long silence has made me garrulous; but 
there are times when “ even the very stones would 
speak.” My grim neighbour, Temple Bar, armed 
with a long line of gloomy memories, treasures as 
its brightest moment its connecting link with 
Johnson and Goldsmith, in the conversation be- 
tween them beneath its arches, which has been 
traditionally handed down. Surely, then, as I 
have met this aggression on my presumed literary 
claims to regard, with no fretful grating of a rusty 
hinge, “ to fright the souls of fearful adversaries,” 
but rather, by a well-tempered presentment of 
the testimonies in my favour, leaving you and 
such of your readers as feel an interest in the 
literary reminiscences of the locality to judge be- 
tween us, I pray, therefore, with you at all events, 
[ may stand excused. The literary history of 
Fleet Street and its neighbourhood (perhaps the 
most fertile field existent in London) remains to 
be written. There are those who are well com- 
petent for the task; it would be an interesting 
and instructive book. Why does not Mr. Cun- 
ningham attempt it? —his Hand Book of London 
tells us he has a store of material; I will even 
venture to presume he has the inclination. Has 
he the opportunity? I hope that by whomsoever 
the task is undertaken, my humble claims to note 
may therein be remembered. 

Mippie Temere Gate. 





CHRISTMAS IN CHESHIRE. 


The streets of Chester, and the villages around, 
are paraded on Christmas Eve by numerous 
parties of singers; for whom, at many private 
houses, entertainment is provided in the good old- 
fashioned style of Cheshire hospitality. ~The 
houses of rich and poor are decked for fourteen 


days with the sacred holly, and its attendant mistle- | 
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toe; and, under the shade of the latter, many a | 


sly kiss is given or stolen at this privileged season, 


which would at other times be deemed to be | 


** forbidden fruit.” The farmers of Cheshire pass 


Christmas more gloomily, perhaps, than any other 

for, by an ancient custom, which almost 

universally prevails, agricultural servants engage 

themselves from New Year's Eve to Christmas 
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Day; by virtue of which agreement, they leave 
the families of their employers to shift for them- 
selves for some five or six days, while they resort 
to the principal towns and keep holiday. On the 
morning after Christmas Day, hundreds of these 
farm-servants, male and female (every Jack with 
his Gill), crowd the streets of Chester, dressed 
out in their holiday clothes; which, by the way, 
are sometimes of the most grotesque character, 
and varied in colours as the brightest rainbow. 
It is amusing to mix in the throng on such occa- 
sions, and to watch these children of “ nature 
unadorned” —their straggling gait, their fanciful 
apparel—to hear their quaint exclamations, and 
their outlandish dialects, which few, even educated 
natives, could understand without a glossary. 
They have just received their year’s wages ; and 
speedily invest great part of it in smock frocks 
or cotton dresses, plush waistcoats, or woollen 
shawls, all of the gayest and most showy colours 
and patterns. It is high carnival then with the 
small shop and tavern keepers ; and to the latter 
numbers of both sexes resort, and “trip the heavy 
fantastic toe” to the tune of “ Haste to the Wed- 
ding,” and other similarly invigorating strains. 
An habitué of modern ball-rooms, were he to look 
in upon our country cousins at such moments as 
these, would be paralysed with astonishment at 
their spirit-stirring movements : none of your stiff 
formal quadrille steps for them, theirs are enjoy- 
ments of a far livelier turn ! 

The afternoon service at Chester Cathedral is 
crowded to excess on Christmas Day by persons 
anxious to hear its admirable choir, in “ For unto 
us a Child is born,” or some other sublime portion 
of Handel’s glorious “ Messiah.” T. Huanes. 

Chester, 





Minor Potes. 


A very extraordinary Phase of Matter. —In 
Mr. Kemp's Phasis of Matter, I read the following 
surprising announcement : 

“The solid part of almost all vegetable oils, and of 
man, the goose, and other animals, is a white, hard, 
brittle substance, that melts at 118°, It is called Mar- 
garine. 

Of course Mr. Kemp knows what he means, and 
says what he says. It is therefore evident “that 
the solid part of myself and of every goose” is 
what he describes. L-npi-yY M-rr-y. 


Descendants of John Bunyan.—The following 
paragraph, under the heading of “ Lincoln,” is 
extracted from The Lincolnshire Chronicle of 
November 30, 1855 : 

“ The Death of Robert Bunyan, Esq.— Our obituary this 
day records the death of Mr. Robert Bunyan, a gentle- 
man who, for many years, held the office of coroner for 
this division of the county, as well as for the city of 
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Lincoln. Mr. Bunyan was, to a great extent, the arc hi- 
tect of his own fortune; and he has died possessed of con- 
siderable wealth, and a "character for sterling honesty and 
iron firmness of purpose. It may not be known to many 
of our readers, that Mr. Bunyan was the last male de- 
scendant, in a direct line, from the famous John Bunyan, 
the author of The Pilgrim’s Progress, &e. This celebrated 
man married his first wife, Mary, in 1646, and by her had 
issue: Thomas, the eldest son, born 1646, died 1718; his 
eldest son, John, was born 1670, and married in 1692, having 
issne, Robert, the eldest son, born 1693, married 1713. 


Robert (1st) had five children : John, the eldest, died soon | 


after birth; and the second son, Robert, was born 1715, 
and died in 1794. Robert (2nd) had issue: Susannah, 
born 1743, died 1771 ; Robert (3rd), born 1745, died 1825; 
Henry, born 1748, died at Lincoln 1813; John, who died 
at Nottingham; and Samuel, who died at Wisbech. 
Robert (3rd) had issue: Elizabeth Bunyan, born 1769, 
died 1800. Robert (4th), born 1775, and now dead; 


Susannah, born 1773, died 1839. The late Mr. Bunyan 


had only one child, Elizabeth; who is the wife of our 
respected neighbour, T. M. Keyworth, Esq. Our sub- 
scribers cannot do better than copy the above pedigree 
upon the blank leaf of their Pilgrim's Progress, as we can 
vouch for the authenticity of the document.” 
Curusert Bepe. 
(Having always some doubt of the accuracy of ge- 
nealogical cuttings from newspapers, we submitted the 
above to John Bunyan’s last editor, Georce Orror, 


Esq., who has favoured us with the following remarks :— | 


“ My y worthy friend Mr. Cresswell has made indefatigable 


exertions to obtain a correct pedigree of the venerable | 


Bunyan. The result of his researches confirms in every 


respect that given by Curapert Bepr. The late Robert | 


Banyan, Esq., with whom I had a very friendly and in- 
teresting correspondence, possessed a Bible given by the 
great John Bunyan to his son, with many entries of the 
births and deaths of his descendants. It has on the fly- 
leaf the following inscription: ‘Chas. Robinson, Welford, 
co. Notts., a maternal grandson of the Robert Bunyan 
who was born A.p. 1745, and died at Lincoln, 1825, in the 
eightieth year of his age. The gift, in 1839, of my uncle 
Robert Bunyan, of Lincoln, only son of the above, and 
born a.p. 1775 at Lincoln.’ Mr. Robinson died in 1852, 
and the Bible, with sundry other reliques of the venerable 
Bunyan, were bought for me, and will, I trust, after my 
decease, be deposited in some safe museum roperly open 
to the public. The late Mr. R. Bunyan left a daughter, 
the wife of T. M. Keyworth, Esq., who has three chil- 
dren, — GrorGe Orror.” } 


Parallel Passage. — 
“Dog won't eat dog.” — Old Saying. 
1“ + + pare it 
Cognatis maculis similis fera.”— Juvenal. 


*“ The hunting tribes of air and earth 
Respect the brethren of their birth ; 
. . . . . . * 


F’en tiger fell, and sullen bear, 
Their likeness and their lineage spare.” 
Sir Walter Scott’s Rokeby. 
N. L. T. 


A lapsed Pun.— Among all the witticisms that 
were made on the University of London (Univer- 
sity College), when it was founded, with reference 
to the separation of religious and secular educa- 
tion, which so many pronounced an infidel prin- 
ciple, I never remember to have seen it remarked 
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] —and it is a remark that must be seen and not 
| heard—that the building was in Giaour Street. 
| Can any of your readers prove, by reference, that 
this apparently obvious play on words was ever 
printed ? M. 


Rurcries. 
BALLAD OF LORD DERWENTWATER. 


Can you or any of your readers give a correct 
and complete copy of this ballad? I enclose the 
time also. I learned it some forty-five years ago 
from an old gentleman, who in his youth, some- 
where about 1773, got it by heart from’ hearing 
an old washerwoman sing it while she was busy at 
the wash-tub. It is evidently a contemporary 
production, and the old woman was doubtless one 
of the original hearers of the ballad when pub- 
lished soon after 1745, in the rebellion of which 
| year Mr. Ratcliffe (the titular Earl of Derwent- 
water) took part, and was therefore beheaded. It 
might form, perhaps, an interesting article in one 
of your Numbers, if, as I suppose, it is a scarce 
production. No Jaconirr. 
“ The king he wrote a love-letter, 

And he sealed it up with gold, 
And he sent it to Lord Derwentwater, 
For to read it if he could. 
“ The first two lines that he did read, 
They made him for to smile ; 
But the next two lines he looked upon, 
Made the tears from his eyes to fall 
“¢ Oh!’ then cried out his lady fair, 
As she in child-bed lay, 
‘Make your will, make your will, Lord Derwentwater, 
Before that you go away.’ 


“* Then here's for thee my lady fair, 


A thousand pounds of beaten gold, 
To lead you a lady’s life.’ 


his milk- white steed, 
The ring dropt from his little finger,* 
And his nose it began to bleed. 

“ He rode, and he rode, and he rode along, 
Till he came to Westminster Hall, 
Where all the lords of England’s court, 

j A traitor did him call. 


“¢Oh! why am I a traitor?’ said he, 
‘Indeed I am no such thing, 
I have fought the battles valiantly, 
Of James ¢, our noble king.’ 


“O then stood up an old gray-headed man, 
With a poleaxe in his hand; 
**Tis your head, ’tis your head, Lord Derwentwater, 
"Tis your head that I demand.’ 


Tlis eyes with weeping sore, 
He laid his head upon the block, 
And words spake never more.” 


* These were ev il omens. 
+ The Pretender. 
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FORMERLY AT CHRIST'S 


HOSPITAL. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL SUNG 


Perhaps some of your readers will kindly assist 
me to complete the following fragment of a 
Christmas Carol. It used to be sung, fifty years 
ago, by the boys of Christ’s Hospital, but its use 
has ceased ; and it is likely to be forgotten, if not 
rescued by your valuable drag-net. I have once 


or twice of late years made inquiry among the | ; : ‘ a ; 
7 : ; | extended by a third subject, in which Samson is 


present race of Bluecoat Boys, but without find- 
ing any knowledge of it whatever. We had an 
origina! tune to it also, a tune that varied in some 
of its parts. I should be happy to send the notes 
of so much as I can remember to any one who 
could help me to complete the air as well. 


“ CAROL. 
1, 

“ Hail! happy morn, when to the earth did come, 
Our Saviour Christ from his most glorious home ; 
And all the cherubs in the sky did sing, 

Loud hallelujah to their Eternal King.” 


2nd or 3rd. 

“ The wise men of the East a globe * did spy, 
A blazing star in the bright glittering sky ; 
And well they knew yet fully did pretend,+ 
Christ came to the earth for some great end.” 


4th or 5th. 
“ A far more glorious star, and more serene, 
rhan ever mortal eye before had seen, 
Did at the birth of this blest babe appear, 
To show the Saviour of Mankind was near.” 
Here follow several forgotten verses 
“ Peace flows from Christ, the Prince of Peace, 
Peace and its blessedness, still to increase ; 
The blessings of Immanuel, 


“Unto the high and lofty One, 
Who to eternity reigns alone, 
All glory from our songs resound ; 
As in the heavenly quire, 
Let all the earth conspire, 
Since his Eternal Son reigns King 
crown’d!” 


over Zion — Zion — 


” 


An oxip “ Crue, 


LEGEND OF THE GOLDEN TABLE, ETC. 


On recently examining the painted windows of 
King's College Chapel, at Cambridge, with a view 
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! 
| compartment of the window over the 


| parallel to one another. 
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north en- 
trance. Each page of the block-book above re- 
ferred to, contains two pictures placed side by 
side, which are supposed to possess relation or 
Thus “The Resur- 
rection,” where Christ leaves the tomb on the 
third day, is placed by the side of a picture of 
“ Jonah delivered from the Whale.” Inthe Biblia 
Pauperum, another block-book, this illustration is 


| seen carrying away the gates of Gaza. 


In the Speculum, however, only each alternate 
page contains a subject from the New Testament ; 
the intervening ones are occupied with parallels 
from the Old Testament, or from pagan history, 


| as “ Codrus sacrificing himself for the welfare of 


his country,” by the side of ‘‘ Eleazar slaying the 
elephant.” 

The immediate subject, however, of the present 
Query, “ The offering of the Golden Table,” is 
made a parallel to the Presentation of the Virgin 
Mary. As in the paintings by Giotto, Gaddi, and 
most early Italian masters, the youthful figure of 
the Virgin is seen ascending the steps of the 
temple. In this respect the Cambridge window 
differs from the old wood-engraving. My present 


| object, however, is to obtain information on a 


to publication, I was struck with the resemblance | 


that one subject bears to a woodcut in the block- 
book called the Speculum Humane Salvationis. 
Many other subjects among these windows appear 
also to have been suggested by the block-books 
of the fifteenth century, but in this instance the 


figures and composition have been literally 
adopted. The subject is “The offering a Golden 


Table in the Temple of the Sun,” and forms one 





* 


Eastern globe ? 
+ It fully did portend ? 
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point that I have not opportunity to investigate, 
and submit to others in the hope that some grati- 
fication may be connected with the pursuit. 

Where does the legend of the Golden Table and 
the Temple of the Sun come from ? 

I gather from the text, both of MSS. and the 
block-book, that two fishermen caught a massive 
gold table in their net, and having carried it to a 
neighbouring temple on the coast, there dedicated 
it as an offering to the sun. 

In one MS., marked Harl. 4996., is a reference 
to chap. v. of the Scholastica Historia, but I do 
not find the narrative in Petrus Comestor. Ilow 
the subject came to be adopted as a parallel to 
the Presentation of the Virgin, is also remarkable. 
The following lines from the text beneath the 
pictures should not be omitted : 

“ Pulchra Maria est per mensam solis prefigurata, 

Quia per eam celestis esca nobis est collata ; 

Nam ipsa filium Dei Ihesum Christum generavit, 

Qui nos suo corpore et sanguine refocillavit. 

senedicta sit ista beatissima mensa, 

Per quam collata est nobis esca tam galubris 


” 


immensa! 


et tam 


Grorcr Scuarr, Jun, 
1. Torrington Square. 





finor Queries. 

Westminster Plays. — How long have the scho- 
lars on the foundation of Westminster School 
been in the habit of performing the plays ot 
Terence exclusively ? In a Life of Barton Booth, 
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the celebrated actor, who was educated at West- 
minster (he was in the fourth form in 1693), it is 
stated that while there, he distinguished himself 
by his performance of a character in one of 
Seneca’s tragedies. Can any one versed in the 
history of Westminster School say what authority 
there is for this statement? and when any play 
of Seneca was last performed there? Werstmon. 


County Magistrates. —I have heard there are 
two counties in England in which there is not a 
single clergyman in the commission of the peace. 
Sussex, 1 have heard, is one. Can any of your 
correspondents inform me if this is true with re- 
gard to Sussex, and which is the other county ? 

Gro. E, Frere. 

Royden Hall, Diss. 


Value of Money in Past Times. — What would 
10,000.,, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, be 
equal to in the present day? Are there any rules 
or data whereby the value of money in England 
several centuries ago may be determined ? L. 

Manchester. 


Anti-Mendicity Societies. —Can any of your 
correspondents inform me in what towns anti- 
mendicity societies have been established ? There 
is an interesting account of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Bath Society in the Oxford Herald of 
Dee. 1., the parent society of all such institutions ; 
and the Archbishop, in his Records of Creation, 
mentions similar societies as in existence in Ox- 
ford and Bristol more than forty years ago. 
These are still in operation, but I do not know of 
any other except one, which was established in 
Hastings at the beginning of the year, and has 
been found to answer well, the London Society, 
and one on a small seale in Brighton. E. M. 

Hastings. 


Brunet, “ Manuel du Libraire,” §&c.—I was 
surprised to find, when recently looking into this 
very useful work, that no mention is made in it of 
Robert Brown's Prodromus Flore Nove Hol- 
landie, a work which forms an era in the history 
of botany, and which is now so very rare. It is 
Baron A. Humboldt, I believe, who styles the 
author “ Botanicorum facile princeps.” Can any 
of your botanical readers state what has become 
of Morison's Plantarnm Historia Universalis Oxo- 
niensis, part i., which, it is said, was left by the 
author in MS., but was never published ? 

INDAGATOR. 


Mainhardt Frederick Darcy. — Dr. Whitaker, 
in his History of Richmondshire, mentions in his 
Darey pedigree that Mainhardt Frederick Darcy, 
eldest son of Robert, third Earl of Holdernesse 
(who married Frederica, daughter and co-heiress 
of Meinhardt, Duke of Schomberg), died young, 
and that Robert Darcey, the second son (born 
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May 18, 1718), succeeded his father in the earl- 
dom. No doubt Robert had an elder brother, 
who died young ; but if he had an elder brother 
of the above names, he must have had two elder 
brothers, for in the Hornby register is the fol- 
lowing entry : 

“1716. George Schonbergh, son to Robert, Earl of 
Holdernes, was born in London, in the parish of St. James, 
on the fourteenth day of Aprill, and was baptized 
May 10th.” 

This entry is confirmed by one in St. James's 
register, which runs as follows : 

« Bap. 1716, May 10, George Schonbergh dar y; of 
Robert, Earl of Holdernesse and Lady Frederic, born 14 
(April).” 

Query whether there were two elder sons, or 
whether Dr. Whitaker made a mistake in the 


the third earl’s marriage with Lady Frederica, 
daughter of Meinhardt, Duke of Schomberg ? 
Patonce. 


“ Those duys were never,” &c.—Can any of your 
readers tell me where to find the following : 
“ Those days were never: airy nothings 
Sat for the picture; and the poet's hand, 
Imparting substance to an empty shade, 
Imposed a gay delirium for a truth. 
Grant it—I still must envy then an age 
That favoured such a dream!” 


C. H. 


Queen of Bohemia’s Jewels.—Is anything known 
of the Queen of Bohemia (daughter of James I. 
of Great Britain) having, in her necessities, 
pawned or sold her jewels and plate? Many 
years ago, [ took a copy from the record of a 
curious confirmed testament, in which there is an 
enumeration and description of silver plate and 
jewels; some of them having the queen's arms, 
and the ciphers of herself and her unfortunate 
husband. They belonged to Colonel Alexander 
Conyngham ; the inventory of whose effects are 
given in by an executor creditor, John Ramsay, 
agent for the Scottish Burghs. R. R 


Inscriptions in Cardigan Bay.—I make the fol- 
lowing extracts from a note to Southey’s Madoc 
(vol. ii. p. 160., edit, 1807) : 


“A large track of fenny country, called Cantrev y 
Gwaelod, the Lowland Canton, was, about the year 500 
inundated by the sea; for Seithenyn, in a fit of drunken- 
ness, let the sea through the dams which secured it. This 
district, which forms the present Cardigan Bay. . . 
There were lately (and, I believe, says Edmund Williams, 
are still,) to be seen in the sands of this bay, large stones 
with inscriptions on them; the characters Roman, but 
the language unknown.” — FE. Williams’s Poems. 


Do these inscriptions still exist? and if so, can 





any reader of “ N. & Q.” furnish a copy? When 
| we remember that the Silures, the ancient in- 
| habitants of those parts, came from Spain, we 


' 


names of the first son? Also query the date of 





di 


h 
> 
\' 


co 


is 

lis, 
be 
tra 
lin 
pu 
ces 
lef 


lies 
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cannot doubt that this “unknown language” is 
the Iberic. It would not therefore be, perhaps, 
very difficult to explain the inscriptions through 
the medium of the still-spoken Basque. ANon. 


Bear's Liver.—In the Hakluyt Society Col- 
lection of Documents on Spitzbergen and Green- 
land, p. 279., there is the following passage : 

“And upon this beare we fed some twenty dayes, for 
shee was very good flesh, and better than our venison. 
This onely mischance we had with her, that upon the 
eating of her liver our very skinnes peeled off; for mine 
owne part, I being sicke before, by eating of that liver, 
though I lost my skinne, yet recovered I my health upon 
it. 

Is this detrimental or medicinal property of the 
bear's liver an established fact ? Or was this an 
exceptional case ? J. H. A. Bone. 

Cleveland, U. 8. 


Oxy-hydrogen Microscope, §¢.—I am desirous 
of adding, to an oxy-hydrogen microscope, the 
arrangements for exhibiting opaque objects and 
the physioscope. Will any of your readers, who 
are acquainted with the subject, kindly inform 

C ‘ 


S. J. 


me the best means of so doing ? 5 


Translator of Madame 


the Court of England, in two parts, by the Countess 
of Dunois, “ now made English.” ‘The dedication 
to Thomas Boucher, Esq., is signed J.C. Who 
may this be? As Mr. Boucher is a real personage, 
it is to be presumed that these initials are those 
of the translator. There is an appendix, called 
* The Lady’s Pacquet broke open,” being a collee- 
tion of letters said to be taken from an English 
lady. One of these contains a singular account 
of Beau Wilson, who was killed by Law, after- 
wards so famous; from which it would seem that 
Wilson’s riches were derived from a lady of high 
rank at court; probably this is just one of the 
speculations of the time on the subject, resting on 
no solid foundation. If the letters published under 
his name are genuine, his money came from a very 
different source. J. M. (2.) 


Incense. — What are the particulars of the com- 
position of the incense now used in the Church of 
Rome? Is it necessary that it should be entirely 
composed of vegetable substances ? R. H. 8S. 


Copyright in privately printed Books. — What 
is the law on this point? Are all works unpub- 
lished entitled to perpetual copyright, or may they 
be safely reprinted after the ordinary term has 
transpired? Can any printed work, however 
limited the impression, be strictly said to be un- 
published ? It frequently happens that a suc- 


cessor or executor sells the copies that may be 
left to a bookseller. 
lication ? 
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Would this constitute pub- 


Dunois’s “ Court of 
England.” — In 1707, there appeared Memoirs of 


Minor Queries With Answers. 


Inscription in Soham Churchyard, Cambridge- 
shire. — At the east end of the nave of this church, 
and on the south side of the chancel, is an upright 
gravestone with this inscription : 

“ Anno Domini, 1643. 
Etatis sux, 125. 
Here lieth Doctor Ward, whom 
you knew well before ; 
he was kind to his neighbour, 
and good to the poor.” 
It is inscribed as I have written it, the second, 
third, and fourth lines do not begin with capital 
letters. On the other side of the stone is a more 
recent inscription to a different person. Is any- 
thing known of Dr. Ward and his immense age, 
or is there anything concerning him in the re- 
gisters of Soham? The stone has a most sus- 
piciously modern look, which may perhaps be 


| partly accounted for if, as the parish clerk assured 
| me, the inscriptions have been recently renewed. 


E. G. R. 


[It is stated in The Beauties of England and Wales, 
vol. ii, p. 150., that the entry in the register concerning 
this remarkable instance of longevity, being nearly obli- 
terated from age, was re-written by the late vicar, and 
now stands thus: “ March 26, 1640, Doc. John Ward, 
aged 125. Thomas Wilson, Contestor, Vicar, 1795.” But, 
according to Cole’s MS. Cambridge Collections, vol. ix. 
p. 99. b, — of the inscription is obliterated. He says, 
“When I was at Soham, I overlooked a curious old monu- 
ment in the churchyard, which Mr, Cockaine was so kind 
to send me: 

“* Anno Dom, 1643, 
#tatis suse 125. 
Here lies Dr. Ward, whom you knew well before ; 
He was kind to his neighbours, good to the poor. 


i 2 ’ 4 ; 6 
To God, to Prince, Wife, kindred, friend, the poor, 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
Religious, loyal, true, kind, steadfast, dear, 


2 3 5 6 

In zeal, faith, love, blood, amity, and store, 

He hath so liv’d, and so deceas’d lies here.’ 
This Dr. Ward, as tradition says, was a quack doctor, 
and, as the people conceited, a conjuror. However, it is 
a curious epitaph, both on account of the whimsicalness 
of the verses, and the great age of the subject; which 
puts me in mind of a curious anecdote in relation to this 
parish, which is, that in 1644 there lived at Soham a 
man of the age of 150 years, who had been married six 
times, had had thirty-two children, and very lately car- 
ried two combs of peas two furlongs, and eight bushels a 
quarter of a mile. This particular I had from an old MS. 
Diary of one Ralph Josceline, vicar of Earls Colne, in 
Essex. Dr. Ward’s monument was repaired in 1764, as 
Mr. Tyson observed to me.” } 


Fragment of Solon.—Can any of your cor- 
respondents favour me with the fragment of Solon, 
of which Dodd gives an English translation in his 
note on the famous passage in As You Like It, be- 
ginning, “ All the world’s a stage?” I should 
also be glad to see Archbishop Markham’'s imi- 


V.S. | tation of this passage in Latin verse, of which I 
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have heard much without being able to mect with 
it. Lio. 


[ We have not at present suflicient margin to give these 
extracts in ertenso; but our correspondent will find them 
in the following works: The fragment of Solon is pre- 
served in Clemens Alexandrinus, Opera, Oxonii, 1715, 
tom. ii. p. 814.; and in Solonis Atheniensis Carminum 
que supersunt. Edente Nicolaus Bachius. Bonn. 1825, 


p. 64. Dr, Markham’s imitation in Carmina Quadragesi- | 
malia, &c. Auctore Gul. Markham. Edente Rey. F. 
Wrangham. Privately printed, 1820. p. 10.) 


* Gloria in Excelsis.” — The doxology in the 
Communion Service of the Church of England 
(beginning “Glory be to God on high”), and 
which the rubric directs shall be either “said | 
or sung,” is, as far as my knowledge extends, 
always “said” by the officiating clergy and cele- | 
brants, and not “ sung.” Can any of your corre- | 
spondents inform me of any churches in which it 
is regularly “sung” ? and, if so, where the music 
may be obtained ? Siema. | 

[ The earliest music to the Gloria in Evvcelsis is that | 
given by Marbeck in his Boke of Common Praier Noted. 
That by Tallis may be considered the next, and is stilFin 
use. The hymn has been frequently set to four-part 
music, and where there are quires there will be no diffi- 
culty in finding examples for selection. Several settings 
are given in Drs, Boyce’s and Arnold’s Cathedral Music. 
It is sung, we believe, at the Temple Church, Gray’s Inn, 
St. Barnabas, Pimlico, and St. Andrew’s, Wells Street, 
Oxford Street. Consult Jebb on the Choral Service. | | 


Miss Nightingale. -— What is the title of the | 
work to which Mr. Jewitt alludes, at p. 22. of his | 
Stroll to Lea Hurst, the Home of Florence Night. | 
ingale ? — 

“And ably has she given the world the result of some 
of her experiences and observations in a well-written work 
of which she is the authoress.” 


Your Querist is proud of being able to claim | 
| 
; 





relationship, however distant, with this truly ad- 
mirable lady through her maternal grandmother 
(Miss Frances Coope, wife of Will. Smith, Esq., | 
M.P. for Norwich), and is very desirous of perus- | 
ing what he is sure must possess much interest. 


E. H. A. 


[We have been informed that the following is the title 
of the work from the pen of this estimable lady: The In- | 
stitution of Kaiserwerth on the Rhine, for the Practical | 
Training of Deaconesses. London, printed by the Inmates 
of the Ragged Colonial Training School, 28. St. Ann’s | 
Street, Westminster. To be had at Hookham’s, Bond 
Street. } 





Burt's “ Letters from Scotland.” — What evi- | 
dence is there that Letters from a Gentleman in | 
the North of Scotland were written by Burt? 
Who was Burt, and where is there an account of 
him ? X. O. B. 
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[The best edition of these Letters is the one edited by | 


Mr. Robert Jamieson, enriched with some curious contri- 
butions from the pen of Sir Walter Scott. London, 2 vols. 
8vo., 1818. The editor states, that “the author of these 


Letters (the genuineness of which has never been ques- 
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tioned in the country where the accuracy of his deline- 


ations may best be appreciated) is commonly understood 
to have been Captain Burt, an officer of engineers, who, 
about 1730, was sent into Scotland as a contractor, &c.” 
Gough, in his British Topography, vol. ii. p. 573., farther 
informs us, that “some say this was written, or at least 
revised, by Major Caulfield, fort-major at Fort Augustus, 
who superintended the finishing of Gen. Wade's military 
roads through the Highlands, and resided at Inverness, 
where he afterwards came to an unhappy eud. By others 
it is ascribed to one Burt, a sutler or contractor under 


| Gen. Wade, a poor, illiterate, hireling scribbler, who is 


reported to have afterwards hanged himself at his lodg- 
ings at Charing Cross.” It is right to state, that in the 
copy of Gough before us, there is a duplicate leaf of 
pp. 573-4., in one of which the passage attributing it to 
Major Caulfield is omitted. } 





Replies, 
THE BALLAD OF SIR HUGH, 

In Vol. viii, p. 614., six verses of this ballad 
will be found contributed by myself. In reply to 
inquiries since made, I have received six verses 
and a half additional. I copy these from the ori- 
ginal MS. of “an old lacemaker, who obliged me 
with these lines,” as my informant says. I have 
corrected errors of orthography and arrangement. 
For the sake of the variations I copy the whole: 

“Tt rains, it rains in merry Scotland, 

toth little, great and small ; 
And all the schoolfellows in merry Scotland 
Must needs go play at ball. 
“ They toss’d the ball so high, so high, 
With that it came down so low; 
They tossed it over the old Jew’s gates, 
And broke the old Jew's window. 
“ The old Jew’s daughter she came out, 
Was clothed all in green. 
‘Come hither, come hither, you young Sir Hugh, 
And fetch your ball again.’ 
«“<¢T dare not come, nor I will not come, 
Without my schoolfellows come all ; 
For I shall be beaten when I go home 
For losing of my ball.’ 
“ She ’ticed him with an apple so red, 
And likewise with a fig; 
She threw him over the dresser board, 
And sticked him like a pig. 
“ The first came out the thickest of blood, 
The second came out so thin, 
The third came out the child's heart-blood, 
Where’er his life lay in. 
“¢Q spare my life! O spare my life! 
* O spare my life!’ said he: 
‘If ever I live to be a young man, 
[’ll do as good chare for thee. 
“*T'll do as good chare for thy true love 
As ever I did for the King; 
I will scour a basin as bright as silver, 
To let your heart-blood run in.” 
“ When eleven o'clock was past and gone,” 
And all the schoolfellows came home, 
Every mother had her own child, 
But young Sir Hugh’s mother had none 
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“She went up Lincoln and down Lincoln, 
And all about Lincoln street, 
With her small wand in her right hand, 
lhinking of her child to meet. 


“She went till she came to the old Jew's gate, 
She knocked with the ring: 
Who should be so ready as th’ old Jew herself 
lo rise and let her in, 
‘What news, fair maid? what news, fair maid ? 
What news have you brought to me?’ 


* Have you ny of my child to-day, 


Or any of the rest of my kin? 
No, I’ve seen none of your child t o-day, 
Nor noue of the rest of your kin.’ 


[am very anxious to complete this ballad from 
Northamptons hire; and I again renew my request 
that some of your correspondents will endeavour 
to supply what is deficient. ‘The “old lacemaker’ 
would have given more, but she could not. The 
pure Saxon of this ballad is beautiful. B. H.C. 


popp's “ SERMON ON MALT.” 


(Vol. Xil., p- 383.) 

The following version of the story alluded to 
by your correspondent Y. B. N. J. is to be found 
in the Penny Magazine, vol. i. p.7. It is given 
without any authority, but as he may not have 
the work at hand I give the extract entire : 


DR. 


Is 


“ A Quaint Sermon. 


“Mr, Dodd was a minister who lived, many years ago, 
a few miles from Cambridge; and having several times 
been preaching against drunkenness, some of the Cam- 
bridge scholars (conscience, which is sharper than 
thousand witnesses, being their monitor) were very much 
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ten | 


offended, and thought he made reflections on them. 
Some time after, Mr. Dodd was walking towards Cam- 
bridge, and met some of the gownsmen, who, as soon as | 


they saw him at a distance, resolved to make some ridicule 


of him. As soon as he came up, they accosted him with 
‘Your servant, Sir!’ He replied, ‘ Your servant, gentle- 
men.’ They asked him if he had not been preaching 
very much against drunkenness of late? He answered 
in the affirmative. They then told him they had a 


favour to beg of him, and it was that he would preach a 
sermon to them there, from a text they should choose. 
Ile argued that it was an imposition, for a man ought to 
have some consideration before preaching. They said 
they would not put up with a denial, and insisted upon 
his preaching immediately (in a hollow tree which stood 
by the road side) from the word MALT. He then began: 
* Beloved, let me crave your attention. I am a little 
man — come at a short notice — to preach ashort sermon 
—from a short text—to a thin congregation — in an 
unworthy pulpit. Beloved, my text is Malt. I cannot 
divide it into sentences, there being none; nor into words, 
there being but one; I must therefore, of nec ‘essity, divide 
it into letters, which I find in my text to be these four — 
M.A.L.T. M. is moral, A. is allegorical, L. is literal, 
T. is theological. ‘The moral is to teach = rustics good 
manners ; there fore, M., my masters, 
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A., all of you, 
\ 
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L., leave off, T., tippling. The allegorical is, when one 
thing is spoken of, and another meant. The thing spoken 
f is malt. The thing meant is the spirit of malt, which 
rustics make, M., A., your apparel, 


you your meat, 

L., your liberty, and T., your trust. The literal is, ac- 
cording to the letters, M., much, A., ale, L., little, T., trust. 
The theological is, according to the effects it works in 
some, M., murder; in others, A., adultery ; in all, L., loose- 


I shall conclude 
M., my masters, 


ness of life; and in many, T., treachery. 
the subject, first, by way of exhorts ation. 
\., all of you, L., listen, T., to my text. Second, by way 
of caution, M., my masters, A,, all of you, L., look for, 
I'., the truth. Third, by way of communicating the truth, 
which is this: a drunkard is the annoyance of modesty ; 
the spoil of civility; the destruction of the rob- 
ber’s agent; the alehouse’s benefactor; his wife’s sorrow ; 
his child lren’s trouble; his own shame; his neighbour’s 
scoff; a walking swill-bowl ; the picture of a beast; the 
monster of a man!” 

It seems very improbable that the Mr. Dodd, 
the author of the above impromptu sermon, 
should be the Dr. Dodd so notorious for his for- 
geries and death.* ADVENA. 

Maidenhead. 


reason; 


If your correspondent wishes to refresh his 
memory by a reperusal of this quaint sermon, I 
beg to refer him to the Penny Magazine, O. S. 
vol. .p. 6. Of its author Iam not able to give 
any sestia ulars ; he is there described as “ a min- 
ister who lived many years ago a few miles from 
Cambridge,” and was a different personage, I 
should imagine, from the unfortunate minister of 
the same name. 

The mention of this humorous re- 
minds me of a congenial piece of wit, which I 
extract from Edinburgh Fugitive Pieces, by 
W. Creech, F’.R.S., 1815, p. 226. : 

“ Abridgment of’ a sermon, which took up an hour in 
delivering, from these words : — ‘ Man is born to trouble.’ 

‘My Friends, 
; — subject falls naturally to be divided into fow 
1eads ; 


d iscourse 


1. Man’s entrance into the world. 
2. His progress through the world. 


| * Two versions of this sermon are preserved in the 
Sloane MSS., kindly forwarded to us by Mr. Horrer, 
who states that “neither of them indicates the name of 
the preacher.” ‘The preacher, however, was John Dod, 
generally styled the Decalogist, from his celebrated Ex- 
position of the Ten Commandments, born at Shocklach in 
Cheshire in 1555; educated at Jesus College, Cambridge, 
of which he was elected Fellow in 1585. He was succes- 
sively minister of Hanwell in Oxfordshire, Fenny Dray- 
ton in Leicestershire, and Canons Ashby and Fawsley in 
Northamptonshire; though occasionally silenced for non- 
conformity at each of them. He died at the advanced 
age of ninety years, and was buried at Fawsley, Aug. 19, 
1645. Fuller characterises him as “by nature a witty, 
by industry a learned, by grace a godly divine.” His life 
was written by Samuel Clarke, and there is a scarce por- 
trait of him, wt. ninety, with four English verses, en- 
graved by T. Cross. Consult Clarke’s Martyrology ; Ful- 
ler’s Worthies and Church History; Neal’s History of the 
Puritans ; and Baker’s Northamptonshire, vol. i. p. 388. ] 
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3. His exit from the world; and 
4. Practical reflections from what may be said. 
First, then: 

1. Man came into the world naked and bare, 

2. His progress through it is trouble and care, 

3. His exit from it, none can tell where, 

4. But if he does well here, he’ll be well there. 
Now I can say no more, my brethren dear, 


Should I preach on this subject from this time to | 


next year. Amen,’” 


O si sic — plurima! A not incurious chapter, 
or even volume, might be composed of selected 
specimens of pulpit eccentricity; such, for instance, 
as one entitled The Virgin Mary; preached in 
St. Mary's College, Oxford, on Lady Day, 1641, 


by the learned Thomas Master, B.D., of which an | 


analysis is given in Collet’s Relics of Literature, 
p. 391. Such, again, as the persuasive reminder, 
preached by a curate named Joseph, at Dublin 
Cathedral, by the permission of Swift, before an 
oblivious great man, Butler, Duke of Ormond, 
from the significant text, * Yet did not the chief 
Butler remember Joseph, but forgot him.” Then 
there was the curious specimen of electioneering 
zeal, preached by a clergyman of the established 
church, at Bradford, from the text, “ Are not two 


sparrows sold for one farthing?” when Mr. Whit- | 
bread and Howard the philanthropist were can- | 


didates for the representation of that town, in 
opposition to Sir W. Wake, and a Mr, Sparrow ; 
the comforting encouragement to the former pair 
being deduced: “ Fear ye not, therefore, ye are 
of more value than many sparrows.” In another 
sermon which I have seen noticed (I think by a 
German divine), something like the following 
enigmatical questions are proposed: Who is it 
that was not born, but died? Who was born, but 
did not die? Who went through both birth and 
death, but knew no corruption? The respective 
answers being Adam, Enoch, and Lofts wife. 
Lastly, a curious list might be formed of those 
eccentric titles, which it became the fashion in the 
seventeenth century to bestow upon printed ser- 
mons, such as The White Wolfe; Two Sticks made 
one; Spiritual Salt; The Divine Lanthorn; The 
_—s Nursery Deciphered ; and a host of such 
like, “‘ que nunc perscribere longum est.” 

WituraM Batzs. 

Birmingham. 





Replies ta Mlinor Queries. 


“Oh! go from the window” (Vol. vi., pp. 75. 
112. 153. 227.). — My old father has frequently 
sung a portion of this ballad in my presence, yet 
I confess that but little of it is impressed upon my 
memory. However, that little may, perhaps, 


serve to supply the Aiatus which exists in all the 

versions sent you. A collier’s wife had made an 

assignation with her paramour for an evening 

when her husband would be in the pit; but it 
No, 321.] 
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| happened, through some cause or other, that he did 
not go to the pit as expected. The signal was a 
rap at the window, which being given, the wife, 

| who had the child on her knee, began, — 

| “ The wind is in the west, 

And the cuckoo’s in his nest, 

And the coal-pit is to-morrow. 

| { Wife nursing) Uz, uz, uz, uz. 

} [ Rapping continued | 

“ The wind and the rain, 

| Have driv’n him back again, 

And the coal-pit is to-morrow. 

| Uz, uz, uz, uz. 

| [ Rapping continued. } 

“ And is the foo’ so fond, 

| That he cannot understond 

That the coal-pit is to-morrow ? 
Uz, uz, uz, uz.” 
The last verse being given with emphasis, the 
paramour departed, and further my information 
‘ ‘ 

goeth not. »o. G. 

Liverpool. 


Are the “ Souvenirs de la Marquise de Crequy”™ 
genuine or spurious (Vol. xii., p. 471.) ? — Not 
only spurious, but one of the most ridiculously 
impudent forgeries that ever was attempted. The 
fabricator has formed his Marquise de Crequi out 
of two different ladies — Anne Lefevre d'Auzy, 
born in 1700, and married in 1720, to James, 
| Marquis de Crequi, and Renée Charlotte de Frou- 
lay, born in 1715, married in 1737, to Charles, 
Marquis d’Heymont, who succeeded, later in life, 
on the death of his great uncle, to the title of 
Crequi. By running the lives of these two ladies 
into one, the fabricator invented a Madame de 
Crequi, of above one hundred years old, who had 
been at the courts of Louis XIV. and of Buona- 
parte. X. 0. B. will find the whole affair un- 
ravelled in the Quarterly Review for June, me 


De Laune (Vol. xii., p. 166.).— Gideon De 
Laune, the eccentric but munificent apothecary to 
King James L., had, with two sisters, Mrs. Van- 
| court and Mrs. Chamberlan, three brothers, viz. 
Peter De Laune, D.D., Paul De Laune, M.D., and 

Nathaniel De Laune. The latter had, by his wife 
| Catharine, three sons, Nathaniel, John, and Gideon. 
| John may possibly be the “Jean” inquired for 

by A. HL, of Stoke Newington. If so, Jean's re- 
| lationship to a William, of Sharsted, would be 
| that of first cousin once removed, deduced as fol- 
lows : — : 

The ‘apothecary, Gideon De Laune (who died 
in 1659, at the age of ninety-one, possessed of ex- 
tensive property at Sharsted in Kent, at Roxton 
in Bedfordshire, and also in Virginia and the Ber- 
mudas), had, as far as it appears, an only son, 
Abraham, who married Anne, daughter of Sir 
Richard Sandys, of Northbourne Court, co. Kent, 
Knt., and a daughter, Anne, married to Sir 
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Richard Sprignell of Coppenthorpe, co. York, | lived and enjoyed itself in the hottest flames. Instantly 
Bart. Abraham died before his father, and left | perceiving what it was, he called for my sister, and after 
issue, William, who succeeded to his grandfather's he - Gone us the creature, he gave me a box on a 

ae . . 7 ons ear. fell a-crying, while he, soothing me with his 
estates, George, sec ; hao , ear, ell a-crying, e he, ing 
- r Ny a. a pe son, Michael, third son, | carcsses, said, ¢ My dear child, I'don't give you that blow 
and ‘wideon, fourta son. Of W illiam I know | for any fault you have committed, but that you may re- 
nothing further; but it is not at all improbable | member that ‘the little lizard which you see in the fire is 
that he received the honour of knighthood, and a salamander — a creature which no one that I have heard 
was the “Sir William” mentioned by A. H. as of | % &¥*" beheld before.” — Life of Benvenuto Cellini, cap. i. 
Sharsted, &c. George, a London merchant, mar- J. R. M., M.A. 
ried to a daughter of Sir Thomas Allen, of Finch- 

¢ . — ’ “ : ” ‘ ,” y cil 
ley, was, with his pregnant wife and all their The “ Right" and “ Left ~~, (V oo mt 
family, burnt to death in their house in Lothbury. F Lee peice os | the more i > exp en 
i Re gg etnaggtinss * | tions of professional men, to whom Hermes ad- 

A. H. will find a larger account of the De Fel A eee the sublect, the following 
Launes in the Gentleman's Magazine for Novem- renee | pe duery confines rage 2g tse it 

2 7 : noe . . g f sc r ay ar neri 
ber, 1847, from which the above sketch is chiefly | *°™°"*S of an obscure writer may appear to mer 

transcription : 


made. PATONCE. 
“ That men naturally make use of the right (hand), 


National Education and Reformation (Vol. xii., and that the use of the other is a digression or aberration 
. from that way which Nature generally intendeth ; though 


944 27 , : ; a ka 
tae yh ‘a Eerupe'by Ei - i, Lome 4. it is preferred before the other in almost all parts of the 
. i 4 pe, y stenry Harnard, | world, yet, in submission to future information, we are 
LL.D., published in Hartford, Conn., U.S., an | unsatistied to great dubitation. 
account of the educational systems of the principal “ For, did it arise from a constant root in Nature, we 
states of Europe. A similar work is announced, might expect the same in other animals, wherein we can 
by the same author, on the systems of the States | “iscover no complying account. 
of the American Union, but it is not yet published “ Again, were it so, why have they not the same dif- 
rs ee ~ yet published. | ference in their senses, which we find equal on both sides? 
In the British American provinces, Upper Canada | As for their dextral activity, it proceeds only from the 
has taken the lead, and has a splendid system of | more use.”—A Memorial for the Learned, by J. D., 12mo., 
Normal, grammar, and common school education, London, 1686. 
reports of which, and of education in Lower Sir Charles Bell discusses this question in his 
Canada, and the other provinces (so far as I can | Bridgwater Treatise. I have not the volume at 
obtain copies), I will send in a week or two; and | hand for reference ; but remember that his remarks 
in the mean time would refer Mr. Wutraker | are to the effect, that a distinction exists not only 
to Mr. Tremenheere’s Notes on Public Subjects in | in the hands and arms, but the whole body ; and 
the United States and Canada, and to the Hon. | that the vital force, or constitutional energy, as 
Captain Murray's Lands of the Slave and the Free, | well as the muscular power, is greater on the 
in which he will find much valuable and correct 





. , right than the left side, which latter is more sub- 
information. ‘ ject to the attacks of disease. He concludes, there- 
The Rev. Dr. Ryerson, the educational officer | fore, that the preference of the right to the left 
for Upper Canada, and the founder of her educa- | hand is a provision of Nature for the convenience 
tional system, is at present in London or Paris, | of man, and the result of some peculiarity of 
on business of his department, and will, I am sure, | physical conformation. WituiaM Bares. 
be happy to furnish your correspondent with 
documents or information on the subject of edu- 
cation in the United States and British provinces. Lestowye (Vol. xii., p. 428.).— Estouere, or, 
. [Tuomas Hopetns. | with the article, lestouere, as Du Cange defines the 
oronto, word in his French Glossary, is a necessary main- 
. r o > “oa a ; écessaire :” ¢ _— 
Curious Custom, §c. (Vol. xii., p. 406.). — The tenance, “ce que lui est nécessaire ;” and he refers 
follow; bh R : to the latinized word estoverium, in his medieval 
oHowing extract from one of the most amusing Latin Glossary, which he also interprets as “ sus 
autobiographies ever written, seems to show that no agg ST eg fe ae + 
the curi me coal ; tentatio rationabilis. Matthew of Paris em- 
ie Curious custom inquired about by Mr. Gan- : : ; 

TILLON. i . ploys this antiquated term in the same sense: 
.LON, 18 not peculiar to the purchase of lands, or | { yj; iti i i 
to Ge > Berkshi Vidua, post mortem mariti, habeat rationabile 

xermany or Berkshire, but was used elsewhere . . : , ’ 

by parents cvial * . | estouerium, i. e., let the widow, after her husband's 

Y parents on trivial occasions to sharpen their death, have reasonable sustenance (Hist. 256 

children’s wits and memories : a ae lg secre: ggg ttc ge “ea ts 

“When I : : 53.).* “ Vox forensis, pro victu et vestitu (says 

pened i te z ere < oe Prd yo —- the glossary prefixed to his Works), x Gallico 
‘ ™ shie a : “ag - 

son mney Aad deen | estouere, fovere.” And this is the probable im- 


Birmingham. 


washing, and where there was a good oak fire burning; | . . 

with a fiddle in, his hand he sang and played near n 44 a of the word in the epitaph quoted by L. A. 
fire, the weather being exceedingly cold. Looking into |B 
the fire, he saw a little animal resembling a lizard, which 
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. W.; which supposition is strengthened by the 
context. Cuarves Hoox. 
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Churchdown (Vol. xii., p. 341.). — Allow me to | 
correct an inaccuracy in F. §.’s interesting notice 
of Churechdown above referred to: he says that 
“ outlying hill is of the same formation as the Cot- 
teswold range.” This is a geological mistake — 
the characteristic of Churchdown or Chosen is the 
marlstone, whilst that of the Cotteswold is (in 
the N. W. portions of the range) principally the 
inferior oolite. The other outlying hill, Robin’s 
Wood, or Robinhood’s, distant about four anda 
half miles S., singularly analogous in outline to 
Chosen, is of similar formation, viz. marlstone, 
though it is capped with a portion of the lower 
oolite. CorreswoLpiEnsIs. 


“ The lips is parcel of the mouth :" Merry Wives 
of Windsor, Act 1. Se. 1. (Vol. xii., p. 407.).—The 
first editor, who changed the word mouth to mind, 
was Pope; in which he was followed, without 
comment, by Theobald, Hanmer, and Warburton, 
who are the “ modern editors” referred to. Heath, 
in his Revisal, attacked the alteration with much 
severity. ‘The original word was restored to the 
text by Capell (1769), und does not appear to 
have been again disturbed ; as I find it in Malone’s 
edition (1790), and that of Steevens (1803). 

L. A. B. W. 


Vurcaldi's “ Life of Mary Stuart” (Vol. xii., 
p. 371.).— Mr. IL. Foss has had the kindness to 
inform me, that a copy of Marealdi’s Life of Mary 
Queen of Scotland is in the possession of Mr. 
Payne, his late partner, deposited at Sotheby’s. 
It was inserted in their Catalogues thus : 

* Marcaldi (Francesco) Vita di Maria Regina di Scotia. 
Inedited MSS. on Paper, very legibly written ; it is dated 
from Siena, 1580. 4dto. 41 4s.” 

Another copy is also deposited at Sotheby's, 
under the following title : 

“ Marcaldi (Frane.), Descrizione del Regno di Scozia, | 
dal 1559 a 1573. In Luca, 1580. MSS. upon Paper. 4to.” 

I have also to thank Mr. Syeyp for his com- 
munication (Vol. xii., p. 415.). C. 8. Greaves. 


“ The Four Alls” (Vol. xii., pp. 185. 292.).—At 
Park Hall, near Oswestry, Salop, one of the most 
perfect specimens of those curious old framed 
mansions, which still adorn that county, is an 
equally curious old picture — which may be called 
“The Nine Alls;” such, if my memory serves 
me, being the number of figures pourtrayed. In 
addition to the four already mentioned, are a 
lawyer, with the motto, “I plead for all;” his 


Satanic majesty, “ I catch all;” a courtesan, splen- | 


didly apparelled, with a death’s head peering 
from behind a veil or mask, whose words will not 
bear transferring to your pages ; and two others, 
whose characters, as well as their sentiments, I 
have forgotten: though I have some vague idea 


they were a friar and a country squire. I now | 
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| regret that I did not follow “ Capt. Cuttle’s” ad- 
vice, and make a Note of it at the time. Should 


this meet the eye of any of your readers in that 

part of the country, they would not, perhaps, 

think it too much trouble to supply the omission. 
_ 


B. B. H. 


Dolly Pentraeth (Vol. xii., p. 407.).— Upon the 
possibility that Mr. Fraser may not have seen 
a little book, in which the efdwdov of this lady is to 
be found, I beg to transcribe its title : 

“ Recreations in Rhyme, by a Cornubian, with a Por- 
trait of Dorothy Pentreath, of Mousehall, in Cornwall; 
the last Person who could converse in the Cornish Lan- 
guage. 8vo. 1834.” 

As, however, I know nothing of the original, it 
is possible, that in this “portrait,” the engraver 


may have drawn upon his imagination ; instead of 


having, veritably, as I supposed -- 
al . ‘. . had a strife 
With Nature to outdo the life.” 
WicuiaM Bates. 
Birmingham. 


In answer to a question in your periodical 
relative to the burial-place of Dolly Pentreath, 
the last woman who spoke the Cornish languaye, 
I beg to inform you, that she was buried in the 
churchyard of St. Paul, near Penzance, but that 
there is no epitaph whatever to her memory. The 
story of the epitaph arose from the following : — 

A gentleman, travelling in Cornwall, made in- 
quiries about the old woman, and was informed 
by a wag, that there was an epitaph in Cornish, 
and also in English, which he would give him 
next day. Accordingly, the unfortunate traveller 
received some lines to the memory of Dolly Pen- 
treath, which had just come from the fertile brain 
of the wag. ‘The story is now pretty well known, 

G. Artuur Festive. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Sensations in Drowning (Vol. xii., p. 236.).— 
A few years ago, I had the misfortune to suffer 
shipwreck upon a distant island, and turning up 
my MS. journal, I find I have thus recorded my 
experience : 

“ How intense and how rapid the thoughts which rush 
through the mind of the drowning man! Having ex- 
ceeded the bounds I had set myself for this sketch of a 
notable passage in my life, I shall not inflict upon you, 
my dear » my sensations in detail while thus hanging 
between the two worlds, and under the firm persuasion 
that my days in this were numbered. Suffice it to say 
that, with the dash of the huge wave that engulphed 
me, came the vivid consciousness that the ocean rolled 
over my head, perhaps for ever! 

“Of corporeal suffering during the critical moments I 
have no recollection, but of mental a very distinct one, 
arising from the sudden presentation to my mental vision, 
in life-like reality, of dear and almost forgotten faces in 
mournful attitudes, and past whom I appeared to be 


flying.” 
— J.0. 
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“ Nychars” or “ Nichar” (Vol. xii., p. 10.).— 


There are certain pools south and east of Arundel, 
in Sussex, in the parishes of Leominster and Ang- 
mering, that are called by the people thereabout, 
“ nuckar holes.” They are very deep, and con- 
sidered bottomless; because such strong springs 
rise in them, that they never require to be, or at 
east never have been, emptied and cleaned out. A 
mystery evidently attaches to them amongst the 
common people, who seem to have a vague notion 
of their connexion with another bottomless pit, 
and with the agency supposed to prevail there. 
M. (2) 
Clergymen wearing Canonicals in Public 
(Vol. xii., pp. 202. 291.). — I remember, as a boy, 
seeing the Rev. Dr. Hillcoat, of Queen Square 
Chapel, Bath, wearing his robes through the 
streets on Sundays. ‘The Rev. Dr. Routh, [ have 
heard, never by day laid aside his academicals. A 
friend remembers a visit to Dr. Joseph Warton in 
his parsonage ; that eminent Wykehamist was in 
the full pomp of gown and cassock, and his wig 
stood close by on its friendly block, ready for use. 


A late Rector of Wheathill, as Ilearn from one of | 


your readers, remembered, seventy-cight years 
since, the Rector of Whitechurch, Salop, walking 
about the town in his canonicals. On Sundays I 
have myself seen clergymen in their robes in the 
streets of London; and in the country it has not 
been an uncommon practice to wear them upon 
that day on the way to church. 


Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


Cutts Family (Vol. xii., p. 353.).— Permit me 


to correct a mistake made by your correspondent | 


F., Fitz Henry. The sermon preached by 
Francis Atterbury (then only Chaplain in Or- 
dinary to His Majesty), 1698, was on the death of 
the second wife of Lord Cutts, Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Sir Henry Pickering, second baronet 
of Whaddon, co. Cambridge, by his first wife, 
Philadelphia, daughter of Sir George Downing, 
Bart. Lady Cutts died in 1697, aged eighteen, 
without issue. The first wife of Lord Cutts was a 
sister of Sir George Treby ; the third a daughter of 
— Clarke, widow of Will Morley, eldest son of 
Colonel Herbert Morley, of Glynde. 

There is another sermon preached on the same 
occasion by John Provost, A.M., 1697. I fancy, 
too, that F, Firz Henry is also mistaken in other 
instances. Sir John Cutts, created a baronet 





1660, died unmarried in 1670 (and was only a | 


distant relative of Lord Cutts) ; he was son of Sir 


John Cutts, Knt., by his second wife Anne, | 


daughter of Sir John Weld. Lord Cutts was the 
son of John Cutts, of Woodhall in Essex. 

This may be very uninteresting to the general 
reader of “ N. & Q.,” but I imagine it is desirable 
that whatever is stated therein should be accurate. 

Jas, PickERING, Jun. 
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Burning of Sir I. Newton's Papers (Vol. xi., 
p- 161.).—Sir Isaac’s equanimity on this occasion 
has been a frequent subject of praise ; but if some 
of his biographers may be trusted, Diamond's 
frolics had the effect of unsettling his master’s 
intellects for a while—a result which shows that 
his gentle reproof to the dog, did not express his 
real feelings. X1v. 


Equestrian Lord Mayors (Vol. xii.. pp. 363. 
459.).—If D. S. had read my note with any at- 
tention, it would have saved him the trouble of 
coming forward as the Lord Mayor’s champion. 
My note referred to the cessation of “ the custom 
for the Lord Mayor to ride on horseback in the 
procession on Lord Mayor's Day ;" and I did not, 
therefore, as D. S. alleges, do the civie potentates 
“the great injustice” of asserting, that since the 
days of Queen Anne, they have, from lack of 
equestrian ability, been unable to display them- 
selves daily to their civic subjects (as D. S. states 
Lord Mayor Hunter to have done), “ gracefully 
disporting on a white horse;” or even the less 
noble “Jerusalem pony.” But, I can readily 
imagine that, if such daily displays of equestri- 
anism were made a part and parcel of the Lord 
Mayor's duties, they would prove a fund of enter- 
tainment to his civic subjects, and would grate- 
fully prolong the mirth that is at present confined 
(usually) to the first day of the Lord Mayor's 
| reign. Curnusert Bepr, B.A. 


Moustache worn by the Clergy (Vol. xii. 
|p. 315.).—There is a portrait of Archbishop 
Leighton, with a moustache, in Pearson’s edition 


of his Works. J. Y. (2) 


| 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Monday last was an eventful day in the history of pub 

lishing, when the long-looked-for Volumes ITI. and IV. 
| of Macaulay’s History of England from the Accession of 
James Il., were circulated throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. By this time they will have re- 
ceived judgment from hundreds of non-professional critics ; 
and we venture to assert that such judgment will be that 
they are in every respect equal, in many respects superior, 
to their predecessors, That, like them, they exhibit 
evident traces of the personal opinions of the writer, is no 
more than is to be expected, for they are the work of flesh 
and blood; but with those marked characteristics of Mr. 
Macaulay’s thoughts and feelings, they exhibit also fresh 
evidence of his unwearied search after the truth, and 
striking proofs that practice can add a yet higher polish 
even to his brilliant style. William III. is in these vo- 
lumes again the object of the author’s hero-worship ; 
Mary has some portion of his admiration, but few others 
share it with the royal pair. The public men of the day are, 
| with the exception of Somers and Halifax, the subject of 

his severest comments; and we are free to admit in most 
| cases deservedly, for they never seem to have dreamed of 
| the existence of such a thing as political morality, still 
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less to have made political morality their rule of conduct. 
Of the Nonjurors Mr. Macaulay speaks and judges very 
unfavourably ; of the Scotch still more 
the Church in a manner which will pain many, in despite 
of his avowal that “it is an indisputable and a most in- 
structive fact, that we are ina great measure indebted 
for the civil and religious liberty which we enjoy to the 
pertinacity with which the High Church party, in the 


Convocation of 1689, refused even to deliberate on any 
plan of Comprehension.” Scattered over the sixteen 
hundred pages to which the volumes extend, are innu- 


merable passages to which we would particularly direct 
the attention of our readers. As, for instance, the — 
of the Battle of the Boyne, which Mr. Macaulay, by his 


harshly; and of 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


powers of description, has almost elevated into the dignity | 


vreat en — while in sober truth it was ‘little 


ofa 

more than a bold stroke on the one side, and a panic on 
the other. His portrait of Marlborough, again, is another 
capit a st uly, in which, with Rembrs anit -like power, all 
the bright qualities of Marlborough’s genius are height- 


ened by contrast with the blacker shades of his moral 


character. We should have been glad to have pointed 


out how clearly Mr. Macaulay illustrates the origin of our | 


National Debt, and the beneficial results of it — how the 
Bank of England came to be established — how he de- 
seribes the causes which led to that liberty of the Press 
which we now enjoy —how graphically he relates the 
early history of newspapers — and how vividly he has 
painted the last days of those haunts of infamy, White- 





friars and the Savoy — but we profess to make “ Notes 
on Books,” not to review them ; so we will bring this Note 
to a close, with the avowal of our belief that the publica- 
tion will enhance even Mr. Macaulay’s high reputation, 


and the expression of our thanks to him for the light 










which he has thrown over the most important period in 
the History of our Constitution. 

Under the title of Superstition and Science: an Essay, 
unl which essay is divided into sections, headed re- 
spectively, 1. latroduction; 2. Reichenbach’s Ghost 
Stories ; The Christian Observer on Clairvoyance ; 
1. Table-Turning and Science ; The Zoist on Spirit- 
Rapping; 6. Mr. Townshend and Mr. Close on Table- 
Farning and Rapping; redulity; 8. Faith and Sight ; 
9. Professor Faraday’s Lecture — our learned correspond- 
ent, Dr. Maitland, has, with his accustomed strong good 


sense and quaint humour, shown the men of science, who 





know all about everything, that 
There are more things in heaven and earth 
rhan are dreamt of in their philosophy.” 
in short, given the philosophers a nut to crack this 
Christmas, which we think they will find rather a hard 
one 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Tc. oe Cameanone ot M. Grovanwnt Boocacero. Post 8vo. Vol. TI. 1757. 
Noxonrimen’s Heenew Gaamman. 
+* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
nt to Messas. Bert & Danov, Publishers of “NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 196. Fleet Street. 
Particonlarsof Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
12 gentlemen by whom they are required,and whose names and ed- 
eases are civen for that purpose: 
owarnp toe Sixru’s Anoumwenrs acatsst tar Pope's Surrnemacy. 
lea? 


Wanted by Mr. J. G, Nichols, 25. Parliament Street, Westminster 


TY Avcrene’s Reronwation. Collins's 2. Edition. Vols. I. & III 

Ferm, Taarre cometer os ta Teneo er ve ca Paatiqor of t'Han- 
MONIF 

Bono (or De Beno s Revetarion 


Wanted by Charle 


No. 321.] 


Blackburn, Bookseller, Leamington. 


| desirable. 


[Dec. 22. 1855. 


Farer’s Reroar ron Deanrsarar. Vol. I., or the 3 Vols. 
Boscosat Tracts. 

Wanted by Jackson + Walyord, 18. St. Paul's Churchyard. 
Partosorpmecat, Transactions. No. 279. for May and June, 1702, con- 
taining Rev. John Rastrick's Communic ation to the Royal Soci ~iety as 
to Drainage. 

Wanted by Juin Nurse Chadwick, 


WM. 10s 


Feq., King’s Lynn. 


Monrton’s Caanta Americana. will be in good 


condition. 


given for a copy 


Thurnam, 
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Twopence each will be give for clean copies of the f Solow! ing Numbers 





of Ta tecorp . 1836; Dec. 31, 1844; Aug , 846; May 27, 
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Wanted by //. Martin, Bookseller, Halifax. 
Arrate’s Cavaca or Miporenam. (Camden Society.) 
Jewee's Wonnus. The dto. portion, uncut. (Parker Society Edition.) 
Wanted by Rev. Canon Kersiley, the Deanery, Middleham. 





Tae Hory on Passion Week nevone Easren; in Meditations, Ejacu- 
lations and Prayers upon the last suffer ngs of our Saviour Jesus 


Christ. By the author of the “Old Week's Preparation. Samuel 
Reble. London. 

8. Banaapi, Commenranta ix qvuarvon Sanrra Evanortsa. The 
whole or any odd Volumes. 

Contiea’s Ecetesasticat Urstoay. Vol. . > Folio Edition. 

Tue Caatstian Resemnaancea. No. 85., for July, 1851. 


Wanted by Rev. W. Fraser, B.C.L., Alton me iearage, Cheadle, Stafford 


shire. 





Aatices ta Correspanvents, 





We are o mmapelled to postpone until next week several articles for thi 
Christmas Number; among others, the conclusi m of Ma. Coven’s Folk 
Lore of a Cornish Village, and Mn. Stenxnena's Paper on The Wan- 
dering Jew in England, which last did not reach us until late on Wed 
nesday. 

Boons W ANTED. cons the increased we made of this 





“ 
wad @ 20 of the increased nec 


division af “ Q sity of economising 
our space, we mii aust in Suture limit each article to one inacrtion. 

A. Y. will find the four 9 stations, of which he asks the whereabouts, 
fully illustrated in our earlier Volumes ; to the index of which we beq ta 


refer him. 

T. H. Keaseay. The Latin version of * 
ally appeared in Fraser's Magazine, and is 
Father Prout. 





” origin 


Barney Brallagan in 
reprinted in The Remains of 





Corasertr Bene. 
Robert Cotton, 


R.J. Sir Henry Barkly married, in 1840, the s 
Timins, Esq. of Hilfield House, Herts. 


ta, — Vol, xii., p. 417. col. 1. L. 33., 
“on this side the ‘Tweed: * gol. 2.1, 23.. for“e hapel,” 
p. 478. 1. 18., for * Montlacute, 7 read - Monts acute; 
bottom, for “ eracketed,” read “ crocketed.” 


Full price will be given for clean copies of No. 166. and No, 169. upon 
application to the Publisher. 
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Granger describes several engraved portraits of 8 


ond daughter of J. F. 


for “ near the Tweed,” read 
read ** private; 
p. 479. 1. 6. from 





are now 
iu 


A few complete sets of “ Noves anv Quenies,” Vola. I. to XL, 
ready, price Five Guineas ano a Hater. For these early applicatio 
They may be had by order of any Bookseller or Newsman. 
is published at noon on Friday, so that the 
seive Copies in that night's parcels, and 

3 on the Saturday. 


“Norges anp Qvenins”™ 
Country Booksellers may 1 
deliver them to their Subscribe: 

“ Nores ano Qvenins” is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
venience of those who may either ha « difficulty in procuring the un- 
stamped weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it mo thy. While parties 
desirous of receiving the 





resident in the country or abroad, who may be 

weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies wa d di 

Publisher. The subscription for the stamp lition of 

Quveares " (including a very copious Index eleven shillings and four- 


pence for six months, which may ee paid by P. st-Office Order, drawn in 
favour of the Publisher, Ma. Geonon Bett, No. 186, Fleet Street. 

















